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PEOPLE’ S POWER— 
OUR PRICELESS 


Only 11 years have elapsed since our coun- 
try—the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea—entered a new phase of history as a 
genuinely free and independent state. 


In this short space of time, our country has 
become an advanced industrial-agricultural 
state under socialism. Today the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea, ranking among 
the world advanced countries, is contributing 
to the cause of peace, socialism and progress 
of mankind. 

The founding of the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea and its subsequent pro- 
sperity and development are the fruits of our 
people’s protracted, tenacious struggle for 
establishing a genuine people’s power. They 
are the manifestation of the long-cherished 
desire of the Korean people for national 
independence and freedom. 

The Korean people are justly proud of their 
glorious revolutionary tradition created 
through the sanguinary struggle for aitaining 
their sovereignty. 

The staunch Communists headed by Com- 
rade Kim I] Sung, while organizing and de- 
veloping already in the 30’s the anti-Japa- 
nese armed struggle into a higher stage of 
the anti-Japanese national liberation strug- 
gle, waged an indomitable struggle for 
founding a Marxist-Leninist Party and, atl 
the same time, for establishing a genuine 
people’s power of a new type. 

Taking over this gloripus revolutionary 
tradition, the Korean people who were liber- 
ated by the Soviet Army restored their sover- 
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ACHIEVEMENT 


eignty and entered the road of new develop- 
ment. 

It is only thanks to the people’s power un- 
der the wise guidance of the Workers’ Party 
of Korea and Comrade Kim I] Sung that the 
Korean people became the masters of the co- 
untry and their own destiny. 

Also it is thanks to our state power that 
a new vista for a rich and prosperous life and 
genuine happiness has opened up for the peo- 
ple who had been groaning in the grips of 
poverty, deprived of all the wealth created by 
the sweat of the brow. 


The people’s power made the workers and 
peasants, once subjected to the cruel exploita- 
tion by the Japanese imperialists, landlords 
and capitalists, masters of the factories and 
land. And all the wealth of the country—min- 
eral resources, forests and rivers—became 
the people’s. 

Today the Korean people, enjoying such 
full political rights and democratic freedom 
as never experienced by their forefathers in 
their long history, are participating in state 
and economic activities. 

In the D.P.R.K. there is not a single law, 
nor a policy which does not reflect the will of 
the people or which came into being without 
the participation of the people. 

Workers, peasants and working intellectu- 
als are directly participating in all domains 
of state administration from the Supreme 
People’s Assembly, the highest power organ, 
to the lowest power organs, which discuss 
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and draw up the policies reflecting the de- 
mands of the people, and implement them. 
The people, being well aware that the policies 
of the people’s power participated in by their 
delegates are serving the interests for their 
own happiness, are devoting all their energy 
to implementing them. 

Therein lies the inexhaustible vitality of our 
people’s power—the most precious revolution- 
ary achievement. Born of the people and with 
deep root among them, it is the most powerful 
weapon for safeguarding national independ- 
ence and freedom, realizing the peaceful uni- 
fication of the country, and building a new 
life. 

History teaches us that any atiempt on the 
part of our class enemy to deprive us of this 
priceless achievement and revolutionary wea- 
pon is doomed to failure. 


It is known to all what an ignominious 
defeat the U.S. imperialists suffered, the self- 
styled world “mightiest,” who had even mobi- 
lized the troops of their 15 satellite countries 
in an attempt to wipe out our young Republic 
at one stroke. 

It is a stern, historic lesson that no force 
on earth can conquer the people who rise up 
in defence of their national independence and 
freedom, nor can defeat the power which is 
deeply rooted among the people. 

The people’s power that the Korean people 
protected with their own blood is demon- 
strating still further its indestructible vitality 
in the present enhanced socialist construction 
as it did in the whole period of difficult post- 
war rehabilitation, 

The enemy who had reduced our cities and 
villages to ashes were sure that we would be 
unable to rise again and that reconsiruction 
would take ages. But they were wrong. 

The Korean people have now risen. And the 
war-wounds, which had no parallel in the his- 
tory of war, have been healed in the brief 
space of 3 to 4 years, showing the superiority 
and vitality of our political and social system. 
Need I remind you that in certain capitalist 
countries there are still to be seen war- 
wounds though nearly 15 years have elapsed 
since World War II? Of course, the destruc- 
tion they suffered was far less severe than 
what we suffered. 

Hostilities were ended in Korea only 6 
years ago. But today, having completely 
rehabilitated the war-ravaged national econo- 
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my, we are now speeding the completion of 
socialist construction. 


The world people are surprised at the 
lightning speed of Chullima (winged horse), 
on which the Korean people are racing along 
the road of socialist upbuilding. 

In recent years, our industry developed at 
the annual rate of 40 per cent and the first 
half of this year witnessed the big leap of a 
75 per cent increase over the corresponding 
period of last year. As a result, we could com- 
plete the First Five-Year Plan in gross indus- 
trial output value more than two and a half 
years ahead of the set time. 

Now the labour struggle to overfulfil the 
First Five-Year Plan in all branches of the 
oe economy is being still further height- 
ened. 

With the exploitation of man by man liqui- 
dated and socialist relations of production 
made exclusively predominant in all branches 
of the national economy, the productive forces 
are rapidly increasing. 

Achievements in our economic construction 
resulted in the sharp rise in the material and 
cultural standards of the people. And the Ko- 
rean people, having completely solved ihe 
questions of food and clothing, effected in 
1958 the compulsory middle school education 
system, the first of its kind in the East, and 
are now making preparations for effecting the 
compulsory technical education system. Also 
they are successfully carrying on the cultural 
revolution. 

All these epochal changes registered in 
the life of the people are attributable to the 
organizational, economic, cultural and educa- 
tional role played by the people’s power, the 
faithful executor of the policies of the Work- 
ers’ Party of Korea, as well as to the inex- 
haustible creative power of the people who, 
in support of the Party’s policies, are stinting 
no efforts in carrying out these policies. 


For the ultimate victory in the revolution, 
the Party, always putting forward the most 
correct policy at each period, guided the peo- 
ple’s power in implementing the policies and 
at the same time organized and mobilized 
the people. 

Considering that socialist construction in 
the northern part of the Republic provides a 
guarantee for the peaceful unification of the 
country, the Party laid down the line of accel- 
erating socialist construction and consolidat- 
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ing the revolutionary, democratic base in ihe 
northern part of the Republic as firm as rock. 
And the people’s power has been unswerv- 
ingly following the line working consistenily 
for ihe country’s peaceful unification, 

The acceleration of socialist consiruction 
and the building of a socialist paradise in the 
northern pari are inspiring more than ever 
the South Korean people, who are groaning 
under the misrule of the U.S. imperialists and 
Syngman Rhee clique, to an ever braver 
struggle for the peaceful unification of the 
country. 

In the northern pari of the Republic soci- 
alism which guarantees the people a rich life 
is being built at a lightning speed, but South 
Korea under the colonial rule of the U.S. im- 
perialists and the anti-popular, reactionary 
regime of Syngman Rhee is being turned in- 
to a living hell. 

In South Korea factories go bankrupt one 
after another, rural villages are lying in deso- 
lation and the people are on the verge of star- 
vation. Unemployment and poverty reign 
throughout the land. Freedom is not to be 
found anywhere in South Korea and the ele- 
mentary human rights aie denied them. 

These two different worlds created in the 
North and South bring to light most clearly 
the sharp contrast between the two different 
‘systems set up in North and South Korea. 


The South Korean people put their hope in 
the socialist construction in the northern part 
for their happy future, and long for the life 
ihe people are enjoying in North Korea. 

There is but one way to relieve the South 
Korean people from their untold sufferings 
and misfortunes. The U.S. troops should be 
compelled to withdraw from South Korea, the 
fascist reactionary rule established in South 
Korea should be brought io an end and the 
country should be unified peacefully. 


The prospering D.P.R.K. has become the 
symbol of freedom, independence and _ hap- 
piness for the entire Korean people. The con- 
sistent stand of the D.P.R.K., in its foreign 
relations, has been for firm friendship with 
the Soviet Union and other socialist coun- 
tries, as well as with all the peace-loving 
countries, It is actively participating in the 
common struggle of the world people for eas- 
ing international tension and establishing a 
durable peace. 


Thanks to its consistent peace-loving poli- 
cy, the international prestige of our country 
has been enhanced as never before. 

The Korean people, upholding the banner 
of the fatherland — the D.P.R.K. — are now 
determined to further consolidate the people’s 
power, their priceless achievement, and win 
ultimate victory in the revolution. 
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First Five- Year Plan 


Fulfilled Far Ahead of Time 


The Korean people had carried out credi- 
tably the First Five-Year Plan in gross indus- 
trial output value by the end of June 1959. It 
is a brilliant victory attained by our work- 
ing people who are making leaping advance 
on a winged horse in response to the call of 
the Workers’ Party of Korea that called upon 
the people to make this year a year of great 
victory. 

The past six months have been replete with 
innovations and wonders. During the period, 
taking the surging revolutionary tide our peo- 
ple have registered unprecedented advance on 
all fronts of socialist construction. 

The total industrial outpui value of the 
state and co-cperative enterprises in the first 
hali of 1959 grew 2.9 times that in the 
first half of 1956, or 175 per cent as againsi 
the corresponding period of last year. 

The rapid pace of growth of our industry 
can also be clearly seen in the fact that afier 
the completion of postwar reconstruction the 
gross industrial output grew on the average 
by more than 40 per ceni every year. In the 
first half of this year it increased by 75 per 
cent compared with the corresponding period 
of last year. To be more detailed, the output 
of pig iron grew 2.3 times, steel to 128 per 
cent, structural sieel to 132 per cent, meial- 
cutting tools 5.4 times, cement to 182 per 
cent and fabrics to 136 per cent. 

Particular mention should be made of the 
fact that not only the rapid quantitative 
growth but also great qualitative changes are 
taking place in our socialist industrialization. 

Thanks to the big strides made in technical 
revolui‘on and ihe many technical innova- 
tlons, the technical equipment of our industry 
is being reinforced. In the first half of 1959 
alone, more than 10,000 suggestions of tech- 
nical improvements, inventions and innova- 
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tions and rationalizations were introduced 
into production. 

The scale and rapid pace of technical revo- 
lution in our country find clear expression in 
the movement for multiplying machine tools 
which is now unfolding in all factories, en- 
terprises and workshops throughout the 
country. As a result, during the first half of 
this year alone, 2,474 more machine tools 
than envisaged in the plan were produced. 

Thus our industry can turn out all sorts of 
machinery and equipment we need including 
heavy machines such as tractors and lorries 
as well as precision machines. 


No less important thas been the success 
scored in capital construction, During the 
first six months of this year, the total value of 
state investment in capital construction in all 
branches of the national economy saw a 68 
per cent increase over the corresponding peri- 
od of 1958. 

During this period blast furnace No, 1 of 
the Kim-Chaik Iron Works, rolling shop of 
the Kangsun Sieel Works, superphosphate of 
lime shop and sulfuric acid shop of the Nam- 
po Smeltery, Kiljoo Plywood Factory and 
many other enterprises, workshops and ag- 
gregates were newly buili, rehabilitated or 
expafided, They are all equipped with up-to- 


date technique. 


The large-scale construction work of blast 
furnace No. 2 of the Hwanghai Iron Works 
with an annual capacity of producing 350,000 
tons of pig ironis briskly being pushed ahead. 
while converter shops ai the iron and steel 
works under the Ministry of Metal Industry 
are being successfully built. Already many 
new local industrial enterprises have been put 
into operation. 

Great success has also been scored in our 
socialist rural economy. During the period 
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from the September (1958) Plenum, which 
took decisions on the expansion of the acre- 
age of paddy and non-paddy fields under irri- 
gation, to the end of June 1959, more than 
9900 reservoirs and other irrigation facilities 
have been put into operation, bringing more 
than 377,000 jungbo of additional land under 
irrigation. Thus the total area under irriga- 
tion reaches 800,000 jungbo. 

Our toiling peasants are widely introducing 
the intensive farming methods—irrigation, 
liberal fertilizing, deep ploughing and close 
planting. This year, the biggest harvest is 
anticipated, Already they have gathered 
bumper wheat and barley crops. 

The rapid growth of industrial and agricul- 
tural production has inevitably led to the con- 
siderable improvement of the people’s materi- 
al and cultural living standards. 

During the period under review prices were 
lowered by 5 per cent, and the monetary 
wages went up to 143 per cent, as against 
the corresponding period of 1958. 

In comparison with the corresponding 
period of last year, the turnover of retail com- 
modities increased to 156 per cent in com- 
parable prices. 


Many dwelling houses were built in towns 
and the countryside. 


Big strides were also made in cultural re- 
volution. Following the enforcement of uni- 
versal compulsory middle school education 
preparations for compulsory technical educa- 
tion have been briskly pushed ahead. And it 
should be noted here that the 15 new institutes 
of higher learning opened in September. 

Now 2,380,000 students are studying in 
schools of all levels. This means that students 
make up a quarter of the population. 

All this success achieved in the course of 
fulfilling the historic First Five-Year Plan 
proves once again the correctness and inex- 
haustible vitality of the economic policy of the 
Workers’ Party of Korea, a policy of giving 
priority to the growth of heavy industry along 
with simultaneous development of light indus- 
try and agriculture. 

It is quite obvious that if the Party had not 
rehabilitated and consolidated heavy indus- 
try, the backbone of the socialist economy, we 
could not have ensured the technical recon- 
struction of the national economy and the es- 
tablishment of powerful bases for light in- 
dustry, not to mention the rapid growth of 
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productivity. Nor could we have ensured a 
steep rise in the people’s living standards. 
Today’s revolutionary upsurge in socialist 
construction has been attained thanks to the 
wise leadership of the Party Central Com- 
mittee headed by Comrade Kim I! Sung. Fol- 
lowing the general line laid down at the 
Party Third Congress held in April 1956, the 
Party had mobilized the boundless creative 
zeal and wisdom of the broad masses to the 
historic Chullima (winged horse) movement 
and to the fulfilment of the First Five-Year 
Plan ahead of the set time. It was, above 
all, essential to firmly safeguard the steel- 
like unity of idea and will of the Party from 
the encroachment of the class enemy and 
alien elements and overcome conservatism, 
passivity and mystery about technology. 


The Party was always keen to meet the 
urgent requirements of the society at every 
stage of its development, and took the timely 
measures. 

In this respect the February Plenum of the 
Party Central Committee, the enlarged meet- 
ing of the Presidium of the Party Central 
Committee held in May, and the June Ple- 
num are of great significance. 


The success we have gained is also a 
splendid fruit of the valiant labour struggle of 
our people., 

Our heroic working class restored blast 
furnace No. 1 of the Kim Chaik Iron Works 
in only a few months. And our young socialist 
builders completed the construction of a 62.8 
kilometre long railway between Pyongsan 
and Jihari in a matter of 4 months, Our vali- 
ant young students built the Youth Park of 
340,000 square meters in 60 days. 

Such labour exploits made in the first six 
months of this year show that nothing is be- 
yond the power of our people who have been 
educated by tthe Party. The very source of all 
our victory lies in the fact that the Party has 
faith in the people and the people back the 
Party, marching forward in a body. 

Our working people deem it honourable to 
fulfil the heavy tasks under this year’s plan 
for the national economy and carry out 
at the earliest possible date the prospective 
programme put forward by the Party for 
bringing about a decisive advance in the so- 
cialist upbuilding. 

To this end, the working people of our coun- 
try are marching forward, maintaining the 
high tide of revolution in all fields of socialist 
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construction. For the further upsurge of the 
national economy they are steadily raising la- 
bour productivity by devoting all their ener- 
gies to raising the technical level and launch- 
ing a collective innovation movement to bring 
mechanization and automation in production 
and construction and by improving organiza- 
tion of labour. 

At the same time, they are waging a strenu- 
ous fight to raise to the maximum the utility 
rate of existing equipment by tapping all 
potentialities. 


To adapt themselves to the reality in which 

the revolutionary upsurge is sweeping the 
country an active struggle is being waged to 
raise the level of guidance of the leading 
workers in the Party and state economic 
organs. 
_ Under the leadership of the Party our entire 
working people who fulfilled the First Five- 
Year Plan in the gross industrial output value 
two and a half years ahead of schedule con- 
tinue to march forward fo gain another fresh 
victory. 


Rapid Progress of Korea’s Industry 


BANG SUNG CHUL 


Socialist construction in Korea is proceed- 
ing at an umnprecedentedly rapid pace, and 
record achievements are being registered ‘one 
after the other in all fields of the national 
economy. 

By the end of June 1959, the Korean people 
had accomplished the First Five-Year Plan 
(1957-61) in total industrial output value. 

In 1958, total output value in state-owned 
and co-operative industries doubled that in 
1956, and in the first six months of 1959 it 
increased 2.9 times that in the corresponding 
period of 1956. 

The tremendous achievements scored in the 
course of carrying out the First Five-Year 
Plan serve to show that the tide of socialist 
construction in Korea is surging higher and 
higher. 

The great victory of the Korean people in 
building socialism has not come by chance. 
That victory signifies the realization of the 
lawful demands arising in the course of the 
progress of our revolution. 

Korea’s national economy, which had 
formerly been backward due to the protracted 
Japanese colonial rule, suffered severe war- 
ruins, and this caused a considerable delay 
in socialist construction. 

Under such conditions in the post-war days, 
we set ourselves the militant tasks of raising 
at an early date the productive forces of the 
country to a higher level and rapidly improv- 
ing the material and cultural standards of the 
people. 
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In the struggle for carrying out these tasks, 
the Korean people registered meritorious la- 
bour achievements overcoming all the diffi- 
culties and hardships which cropped up be- 
fore them. In the early post-war days, the war- 
devastated productive forces had not yet been 
restored and the life of the people had deteri- 
orated. 

Right after the war our factories were lying 
in ruin. Even a single gram of cement, iron 
or even a brick could not be produced. We 
had to start practically from scratch, It 
was not an easy task to rebuild rapidly the 
demolished national economy, restore at an 
early date the people’s living from severe 
ruins and lay the material and technical 
foundation of socialism. 

Only by continuously adhering to the 
general line of the Party’s economic policy for 
ensuring priority growth of heavy industry 
while simultaneously developing light indus- 
try and agriculture at a rapid pace—creative 
application of the Marxist-Leninist theory on 
extended reproduction to the situation of our 
country—could we accomplish the task. 

While paying serious attention to the im- 
provement of the people’s living, our Party 
has exerted persistent effort to build the bases 
of powerful heavy industry with the machine- 
building industry as the core. 

The correct economic policy of the Party 
played a decisive part in laying the material 
foundation for bringing about a big upsurge 
in socialist construction in industry, agricul- 
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ture and ifn all other fields of the national 


economy. 

The vitality of the Pariy’s economic policy 
has been demonstrated all the more eloquent- 
ly during the period of the First Five-Year 
Plan when socialist industrialization and te- 
chnical reconstruction of the national econo- 
my are being pushed ahead. 


Korea’s indusiry has registered high-speed 
development during the period of the First 
Five-Year Plan. During the period from 1957 
to 1958, our industrial output grew at an an- 
nual rate of more than 40 per cent, and dur- 
ing the first six months of this year it in- 
creased by 75 per cent over the figures at the 
corresponding period of 1958. 

As a result, in 1958, our, industrial ouiput 
grew 4.3 times that in the pre-liberation year 
of 1944, or 4 times that in the pre-war year of 
1949, 

In ihe first half of 1959, our industry was 
turning out in only 20 days as much products 
as manufactured in the whole year of 1946. 

This year our country will outstrip Japan, 
a developed capitalist industrial country, in 
per capita output of such major indusirial 
products as electricity, coal, pig iron, chemical 
fertilizers and cemeni. This fact alone well il- 
lustrates the high-rate development of Ko- 
rea’s industry. 

Our indusiry has made speedy progress 
both quantitatively and qualitatively. Radical 
qualitative changes have taken place in our 
industry in the course of the socialist indus- 
trialization. 

Puiting an end io the colonial one-sided- 
ness in the structure of industry, thé legacy 
of the Japanese imperialist rule, and estab- 
lishing an independent industry were the basic 
tasks the Party set forth afier the liberation 
for industrial development, In 1947, Comrade 
Kim I] Sung said: “The important tasks for 
the development of our national economy are 
to. put an end io the one-sidedness in the 
economy and develop the economy in the 
direction of producing major products enough 
to meet ihe needs of the state, thereby leading 
self-supporting economic life.” 

Guided by Comrade Kim I] Sung’s instruc- 
tions, we have built the machine-building in- 
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have developed the chemical 


dustry which assumes decisive importance in 
laying the self-supporting foundation of the 
national economy and many other branches 
which did not exist in the period of Japanese 


rule. 


In addition to the machine-building indus- 
iry which is now manufacturing lorries, 
tractors, bulldozers, excavators, electric ma- 
chines, mining machines, farming machines, 
construction machines, machine tools, en- 
gines, and other tools and instruments, we 
industry pro- 
ducing artificial fibres, medicines and insecti- 


cides; the building-materials industry turning 


out artificial slate glass and prefabricated 
parts; the light industries producing various 
types of rubber products, dyed and. printed 


textiles, high-grade silk fabrics and enameled 


wares; and industries processing meat, fish, 
fruits, and vegetables. We are now expanding 
many new kinds of products. 


Korea could not make even simple farm im- 
plements in the days of the Japanese imperi- 
alist rule. But today our machine-building in- 
dustry is producing almost all the equipment 
and parts needed in all fields of the national 


economy, and various types of heavy machines 


and precision instruments which require high 
standard of technique. 


Our heavy indusiry, once a crippled indus- 
try producing chiefly raw materials and semi- 
finished goods, has changed into a self-sup- 
porting industry with the machine-building 
industry as the core and with rationally inter- 
linked structure. 


That we have laid the powerful heavy in- 
dusiry bases signifies the greatest victory for 
our Party’s economic policy. 


With the thorough implementation of the 
Party’s economic policy for ensuring priority 
growth of heavy industry while simultaneous- 
ly developing light industry at a rapid pace, 
our indusiry, as the following table illustrates, 
has started to make balanced progress, 


1946-100 
1949 1953 1956 1958 
Production of means of 
production 375 158 640 1,262 
Production of consumer 
goods 288 285 598 1,190 
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There was practically no light industry 
base in the northern part of the country in the 
days of the Japanese imperialist rule. 

It was only after liberation that a light in- 
dustry base came into being, and it was 
speedily fortified. 

This year, our light industry will produce 
200 million metres of fabrics, or nearly 200 
times that in the pre-liberation year of 1944, 
and a great variety of consumer goods for the 
people. 

The firm base of light industry constitutes 
the solid material guarantee for further im- 
proving the people’s living. 

We have successfully accomplished the task 
of putting an end to the colonial one-sided- 
ness in our economy, an arduous historic task, 
and in our industry disproportion beiween 
economic branches was eliminated. 

The share of the mining industry in the to- 
tal indusirial ouiput was reduced from 15.7 
per cent in 1944 to 4.6 per cent in 1958 and 
that of metallurgical industry dwindled from 
13.3 per cent to 7.2 per cent during the same 
period, whereas the share of the machine- 
building and metal-working industries has 
risen from 1.6 per cent to 16.6 per cent. 

An end thas also been put to the colonial 
one-sidedness in the geographical distribution 
of industry. 

Our Party has maintained the policy for 
building industrial establishments near the 
places where the raw materials are obtain- 
able and near the consumption districts and 
evenly distributing industrial establishmenis 
all over the country, instead of building them 
concentrated in some districts. 

The existing industrial centres have been 
reinforced, and a number of new industrial 
centres created. 

Industrial bases have been built in all pro- 
vinces in the country including the mountain- 
ous provinces of Jagang and Ryanggang, and 
on the average 4 or 5 factories of local indus- 
try have been built in every county. 

This means the brilliant victory for the 
policy of our Party which has effectively ap- 
plied the socialist principle of the distribution 
of productive forces to the situation of our 
country. 


* x * 
To step up the great upsurge in socialist 
construction is the most pressing task at the 
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present juncture when we are hastening the 
completion of socialist construction and turn- 
ing the country into a developed socialist in- 
dustrial country. 


With a view to fulfilling far ahead of sche- 
dule the First Five-Year Plan and successfully 
carrying out the great programmatic tasks of 
socialist construction which Comrade 
Kim Il Sung set forth, the September 1958 
Plenum of the Pariy Central Committee, in 
its red letter addressed to the entire Party 
members, inspired the working people to the 
strained struggle for raising labour produc- 


tivity several times in all fields of the national 


economy. 


Immeasurably stimulated by the grand 
plan of socialist construction, our working 
people have introduced mechanization and 
automation in the production process by giv- 
ing full play to their creative initiative, and 
have sharply raised labour productivity. 

In order to speed up the all-round technical 
revolution, our working people are extensively 
unfolding the movement for multiplying ma- 
chine tools in all factories and enterprises. 
During the first half of this year, they manu- 
factured 2,474 machine tools over and above 
the planned figures. 


The consolidation of the material and te- 
chnical foundation of socialism in all] fields 
of the national economy, speedy numerical 
growth of technical personnel, and the mark- 
ed improvement of cultural and _ technical 
standards of the working people at large and 
the improvement of their skill constituted a 
very important material guarantee of devel- 
oping productive forces and bringing about 
great upswing in socialist construction. 

Technical personnel, skilled workers and 
competent management personnel have been 
brought up in great ‘numbers in ithe course of 
socialist construction. 

Especially, in order to meet the needs aris- 
ing in the course of socialist construction, 
epochal measures have been adopted to ex- 
tend on a large scale the network of second- 
ary and higher technical education so as to 
improve technical standard and skill of the 
working people. These measures are of great 
importance in further stepping up the produc- 
tive forces in our country. 

Speedy progress of. productive forces is 
possible only by constantly consolidating and 
developing the socialist relations of produc- 


1] 


tion. 

Socialist relations of production which have 
become exclusively dominant since we enter- 
ed the period of technical reconstruction give 
greater impetus to the rapid progress of pro- 
ductive forces. This tended to push forward 
the upsurge in socialist construction in all 
fields of the national economy. 

With the establishment of exclusive domin- 
ance of socialist relations of production in all 
fields of the national economy, conditions have 
been provided for extensive operation of the 
fundamental law of socialist economy and 
the law of the balanced and proportionate 
development of the national economy as a 
whole. 

Factors of spontaneous growth have been 
eliminated from the economic life and a 
single system of planned economy has been 
established. 

With the establishment of the exclusive 
system of planned economy, possibilities have 
been created for developing our economy at a 
rapid pace by ensuring proper balance be- 
tween different fields of the national economy, 
and between production, distribution, trading 
and consumption and by effectively utilizing 
all materials, labour power and fund. 

In keeping with the rapid expansion of pro- 
duction in all fields of the national economy, 
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| It was back in July 1956 when the work on 
| this mine was started. In response to the deci- 
| sion of the Third Congréss of the Workers’ Party 
| of Korea, “Carry out the prospecting work and 
development of new coal mines in a planned 
| way, along with the reconstruction of the ex- 
# isting cozl mines in order to increase coal pro- 
| duction,” the workers have devoted themselves 
| heart and soul to their work for the past three 
years. 
| In this period pits totalling 6,100 metres in 
length have been cut. The Hyungbong pit is 
| double-tracked. Altogether 7.2 kilometres of 
double-track was laid for coal conveyance. 


HYUNGBONG COAL MINE OPENED 


leadership has been broughi closer to produc- 
tion and measures have been adopted to 
iransfer to a considerable extent the manage- 
ment of production and trading of manufac- 
tured articles to the local government bodies, 
This has provided the conditions for more 
effectively utilizing local raw material re- 
sources and drawing a greater number of 
working people in the management so that 
they can bring to full play their wisdom and 
creative initiative for the development of the 
national economy. 

Rapid development of productive forces 
and complete triumph of the socialist rela- 
tions of production signify the success scored 
in the arduous revolutionary struggle and at 
the same time these constitute the material 
foundation giving rise to the big upsurge in 
socialist construction in otir country. 


* a * 


With a view to keeping up the high-rate 
progress of socialist construction and ensur- 
ing the balanced development of industrial 
branches, the Korean people are further ac- 
celerating the socialist industrialization and 
technical revolution and pushing ahead with 
the cultural revolution. 


t 
The new coal mine was opened partially in | 
the latter half of last year while the excavation 4 
work was going on. The tunnelling has been | 
done more than one and a half years ahead of | 
actual mining. In March the hydraulic mining 
method was introduced in one area. It is their | 
plan now in the next one to two years to use | 
the hydraulic method ‘in the entire mine. | 

Workers in the mine constructed apartments | 
to accommodate 980 families, a school, a day- | 
nursery, a kindergarten, a hospital, stores, re- | 
staurants, an overnight rest-home, public bath | 
houses, eic. 


Rakwon 


Machine -building 
Factory 
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sc A° of the end of June, work- 

ers and technicians of the 
Rakwon Machine-building Factory 
overfulfilled their assignment un- 
der the First Five-Year Plan by 
27.8 per cent, two years and six 
months ahead of schedule. Com- 
pared with 1957, the yearly labour 
productivity rose to 178.7 per cent 
and the industrial output value to 
216 per cent...” Thus one day in 
July the newspapers reported on 
the Rakwon Machine-building Fac- 
tory. 

Having read the article, I made 
up my mind to make a two-day 
visit to the factory. I wanted to 
see one of the country’s machine- 
building centres. I also was inter- 
ested in knowing how the workers 
of the factory were carrying out 
the instructions given by Premier 
Kim I] Sung when he visited the 
factory. Premier Kim Il Sung told 
the workers of this factory to pro- 
duce this year 100 excavators and. 
100 auto-cranes. Since I read in 
the papers their overfulfilment of 
the Five-Year Plan quotas two 
years and six months ahead of 
Schedule, I could not put off my 
visit to the factory any longer. 
Soon I boarded a train for Shinui- 
joo. 

I left the train at the Rakwon 
Railway Station. I could see tall 
Stacks and big factory buildings. 
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Heavy excavators, turret cranes 
and large-sized pumps were laid 
along the factory branch-line track. 
There was no need to ask where 
the factory was. 

As I entered the factory, unex- 
pectedly I met an old acquaint- 
ance of mine in the yard. I was 
very glad to see him. I had never 
expected to find him there. He 
was the editor of the factory news- 
paper, I was told, working for five 
years. I was delighted because I 
knew he could tell me a lot about 
the factory. 

“I am sorry that you’ve come to 
our factory at such a time when 
the factory leaders are away for 
conference. I will try to help all 
I can,” with these words he began 
to tell me about the factory. 

It was in 1940 that this factory 
was built by a Japanese capitalist. 
Originally it was a munitions fac- 
tory, its principal products being 
magnesium and several kinds of 
mining machine parts. After the 
August 15 Liberation, the factory 


came into the possession of our 
people and began to _ produce 
mining equipment and farm im- 


plements. Even in the wartime, it 


never stopped operation. Various 
kinds of machines and machine 
parts came from this factory. 


Entering the post-war reconstruc- 
tion period, it turned out mainly 


excavators at the 
youth shop of the factory 


Assembling 


farm machines and implements 
and water-lifting machines requir- 
ed for mechanization and irriga- 
tion in the countryside. Besides, it 
began to produce turret cranes 
and other construction machines. 
And in the latter part of 1958 this 
factory turned out the first ex- 
cavator ever made in the country, 
thus laying a material-technical 
foundation for its mass production. 


It was after the August 15 
Liberation that the factory, in- 
significant in the Japanese days, 


began to grow in full production 
capacity. Especially after the First 
Five-Year Plan started, it has 
made long strides. Thus in 1956, 
the number of machine tools in- 
creased to over 100 from a little 
over 10 in the Japanese days and 
reached nearly 200 in June 1959. 

After the movement for multi- 
plying machine tools was launch- 
ed, workers of the factory began 
making preparation for producing 
by May 1960 126 more machine tools 
of diverse types than under the 
state plan. Besides, they are now 
producing cement needed for con- 
struction and this November a 
thermo-power station with a capa- 
city of 250 kw will start generat- 
ing. 

The workers and technicians of 
the factory also made over 1,200 
large-sized centrifugal pumps, 
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more than 800 turbine pumps, 
over 140 turret cranes, scores of 
kinds of machines and equipment 
including auto-cranes and excava- 
tors, and a great number of ma- 
chine parts. : 

“You can see our products in 
towns and cities and in factories 
and the countryside,” the editor 
said proudly. He led me to the 
youth shop where the “Chullima” 
Work Team members led by Kim 
Seung Won were working. 

The ceilings and walls were 
made of glass and _ the whole 
workshop was very light. The fac- 
tory looked spick-and-span. On 
entering the workshop I was at- 
tracted by two excavators, the as- 
sembling of which was nearing 
completion. They are “young 
brothers” of the “Chullima” ex- 
cavator which came into being on 
Cctober 15 last year, for the first 
time in our country. 

For the first excavator, mem- 
bers of the work team led by Kim 
Joon Do made the live roller ring 
base, 4 metres in length and 3.5 
metres in width, which had been 
thought impossible to make at 
home, and succeeded in the heat 
treatment of gear, two metres in 
diametre. Now they are turning 
out excavators one after another. 

“Workers of the shop are all in 
high spirits,” thus saying, the fac- 
tory newspaper editor led me to a 
IR-62 lathe on which a “Chullima” 
was drawn in red _ colour. He 
went on to say: 

“This is the very lathe turned 
out by the well-known Kim Seung 
Won ‘Chullima’ Work Team. As 
a student of the correspondence 
course of the Kim Chaik Poly- 
technical Institute, he is now a- 
way for taking an examination at 
the Institute.When he launched the 
‘My-Machine-Movement’ he was 
determined to operate the machine 
without a single accident-as long 
as he was in charge of it.” There 
were more than 10 such lathes 
with labels of “Chullima”, and 
many inspiring stories of how the 
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workers who made them had over- 
come difficulties were connected 
with each of them. 

In the early days, as the techni- 
cal level of the turners was low, 
it took altogether 1,300 hours to 
cut 2,352 parts of an excavator, 
which meant one month’s work for 
the youth shop. But that was not 
all they had to do. Parts for 
pumps, auto-cranes and others had 
to be cut also. Under such circum- 
stances, the ‘Chullima’ Work 
Team members led by Kim Seung 
Won introduced a stream-line pro- 


duction method, and raised the 
utility rate of the machines by 
95 per cent. They shared experi- 


ences with each other. Eventually 
the amount a turner could handle 
a second rose from 100 metres to 
150. More than 10 inventions and 
improvements made by the work- 
ers were introduced into the work. 


The universal purpose tool im- 
proved by Kim Seung Won en- 
abled the workers to raise the 
speed in cutting the small-size 
shafts sevenfold, and thanks to the 
porcelain tool creatively introduc- 
ed, the speed rose again threefold. 


“Now they can make lil 
kinds of machine parts, from com- 
paratively simple ones such as 
those of centrifugal pumps and 
turret cranes to those of 
complex machines such as 
excavators. And nothing is too 


difficult for them,’’ the editor said. 
Then he added that the workers 
of the casting shop have made a 
great contribution to the produc- 
tion of these machines. I was very 
happy over the fact that we have 
many such powerful industrial 
bases like the Rakwon Machine- 
building Factory in the country. 
And I have boundless respect for 
the workers and technicians of the 
factory who are carrying through 
correctly against every odd the in- 
structions given by Premier 
Kim Il Sung. 


KIM SUNG HWAN 


Mt. 


AVING overfulfilled by 145 
H per cent the quotas under the 
First Five-Year Plan by the end 
of June, workers of the Hasung 
Mine are striving all the more 
energetically for fresh achieve- 
ments. 

I visited the Hasung Mine some 
time ago to acquaint myself with 
the achievements in open-cut min- 
ing. 

I climbed a hill, where the work 
of removing the overburden and 
mining were in full swing. From 
the brownish earth of the hill, I 
could see that abundant deposits 
of brown iron ore must be lying 
under the surface. 


Excavators were noisily shovel- 
ling iron ore into lorries, while 
bulldozers were moving aside 


earth. 

At the jigging yard, a constant 
stream of iron ore was coming off 
the jiggers. Lorries with full loads 
of iron ore were speeding. along 
the highways. 


Foreman Kim Chul Kyoo, who 
was showing me round, told me 
about the history of the hill. 


“From olden times,” the fore- 
man said, “this hill has been called 
Mt. Shuin Pai Raing or Mt. Fifty 
Sedge-hats, though it may sound 
queer.” 

Here, the foreman told me a 
sad story about the name of the 
mountain, Shuin Pai Raing. 


* 2 * 


Exploitation of the mine started 
several hundred years ago in the 
days of the feudal Li dynasty. 

In those days miners, who. were 
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Shuin Pai Raing 


of the lowest social stratum, were forced to do back- 
breaking toil for feudal rulers, driving tunnels and 
mining in dark pits. 

The miners had no change of clothes, so they went 
round in the same dirty clothes all the year round. 
They worked in terrible conditions. The whole of their 
body and clothes was grimy with dirt and ore. 


The miners could not earn their living, even though 
they‘ worked hard from early in the morning till late 
hours. The Ryangban (feudal nobility) ruthlessly 
whipped the gaunt miners. Pits collapsed frequently, 
taking a heavy ‘toll of lives. One time a collapse 
killed 50 miners. The miners were buried alive, but 
their sedge-hats were found lying desolately outside 
the pit. (Incidentally, sedge-hats were worn by men 
of humble social standing in the days of the feudal 
Li dynasty.) 


After this accident, people began to call this moun- 
tain Shuin Pai R-ing or Mt. Fifty Sedge-hats. 

Mt. Shuin Pai Raing has more sad stories 
to tell. 


In the days of Japanese colonial rule, many 
Korean workers were forced to do slave labour 
for the Japanese capitalists at this mine. And 
frequent accidents of a pit cave-in took away 
the lives of many Korean workers. Throughout 
the 36 years of Japanese colonial rule, not a 
day passed without one hearing the mournful 
wail of women and children bereft of their 
husbands and fathers. 


In the closing days of the Japanese colonial 
rule, more than 8,000 Korean workers were 
forcibly drafted to work at this mine. In those 
days, the mine presented the picture similar to 
the inferno in Dante’s Divine Comedy. 


During the just Fatherland Liberation War, 
the American air pirates’: bombed and strafed 
this district killing innocent inhabitants. When 
the enemy occupied this area at the time of 
temporary retreat of the Korean People’s Army 
units, they buried alive in the pit over 700 
patriots, and put over 70 children of around 5 
or 6 years old in a magazine, leaving them to 
die of hunger. 
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* x * 


“Misery and sadness are things of the past,” the 
foreman said in an animated voice, pointing to the 
miners at work. “Look, how they are working without 
worry as the work has become easier. With the coun- 
try’s liberation, an end was put to disastrous ac- 
cidents in our mine. Our miners feel the lack of 
nothing. Accoding to the latest inquiry made by the 
Mine trade union organization, 67 per cent of the 
miners’ families have through-wire radio sets.” 


Like in all other districts in the country, in ‘this 
district, too, great changes have taken place. Miners 
have conquered the mountain which took the lives of 
so many people. 

Introduction of mechanization into all processes of 
work has freed miners from hard toil which had long 
tormented them. 


Only two years ago, in 1957 when the First Five- 
Year Plan was just launched, three excavators, two 
bulldozers and several lorries were all the machines 
available in the mine. Pit cars and winches were the 
chief machines used in the mine. 

But, today, all the work in the mine is done by 
machines, and excavators and tip cars are widely 
used. 


Mechanization has led to the sharp rise in the out- 
put of iron ore. During the first six months of this 
year, the workers mined 5 times as much iron ore as 


Work in the mine is done by machine 


produced in the whole year of 1957, the first year of 
the Five-Year Plan. 

As their work becomes easier and their life be- 
comes abundant and pleasant, the miners are natural- 
ly endeavouring all the more enthusiastically to in- 
crease the output of iron ore. 

Take two out of the numerous achievements for in- 
stance. 

The excavator operators’ team led by Li Byung 
Chul, which is striving to win the title of “Chullima 
Work-team,” is exceeding its assignments by 50-80 
per cent every day. The team members, with their 
collective wisdom, have reduced by 50 per cent the 
time for getting excavators ready for work, introduc- 
ed a new method to raise excavating by 50 per cent, 
and extended the capacity of a bucket by 0.2 cubic 
metre. They have also shortened the time of repairing 
excavators by two days, while doing the job better 
than before. 

“There is no secret of our achievements,” the team 
leader Li Byung Chul told me. “Our team members 
are working in concert, co-operating with each other 
and devoting all their energy to their work.” 

“You ask what has inspired us to display such en- 
{husiasm,” the team leader went on. “Take myself for 
instance. I’m not a Party member. But through my 
piactical experience I’ve learned that the Workers’ 
Party is correctly guiding us, that the more we work, 
the better will be our life. We’re working in the inter- 
ests of ourselves and the country. So it’s natural that 
we display enthusiasm.” 

Young miners of West Pit No. 2, members of the 
Bochunbo Shock Brigade, are all determined to follow 
the example of the staunch Communists led by Com- 
rade Kim I! Sung who had waged a gallant armed 
struggle against the Japanese imperialists from the 
30’s to liberation. They are studying hard the valiant, 


victorious struggle waged by their predecessor re- 
volutionaries, and hold lively discussions. 

One day, an excavator went wrong and work was 
suspended. The young miners could not but stand 
idle. At this moment, the youngest. of the Shock Bri- 
gade members Woo Soon Kook suggested: “Com- 
rades, let’s learn dauntless spirit from our predeces- 
sor revolutionary Pak Kil Song, commander of a 
unit of the anti-Japanese partisans. During one battle 
against the Japanese imperialist forces, before he be- 
came a commander, Pak Kil Song was wounded and 
captured by the enemy. But he managed to escape, 
and to get to the partisan Headquarters he wandered 
for 90 days, overcoming all the difficulties. For those 
90 days, he could not have a real meal, very often 
starving. Can you stand idle on the plea that the ex- 
cavator has gone wrong? Let’s take up shovels and 
mine even one gramme more of iron ore!” 

The young miners took up shovels and did manual 
labour until the excavator was again put into opera- 
tion. 

The members of the Bochunbo Shock Brigade are 
exceeding their daily quota by more than 40 per cent 
avery day. 

Such instances of fine achievements can be found 
everywhere in the Mine—at the jigging yard where 
the Chullima Work-Team led by Oh Duk Kun works, 
at the construction site where the workers had over- 
fulfilled by 8.9 per cent the construction plan in value 
by the end of June, and at the engineering shop 
where a work-team has manufactured six excellent 
machine tools in the endeavour to propagate machine 
tools. 

Thus, the ardent patriotic zeal enabled the miners 
to overfulfil two and a half years ahead of schedule 
their assignments under the Five-Year Plan. 
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NEW ROCK-DRILL DESIGNED 


Li Tai Kook, excavaiur, who 
participated in opening the Song- 
nam Youth Colliery, contributed 
greatly to the coal mining industry 
of our country with his high speed, 
all-round coal mining machine. 
This time he devised a new rock 
drilling method drilling rock with 
flames. 

A “2.5 metre flame rock-drill” 
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with a diametre of 33-50 millime- 
tres weighs no more than 20 
kilograms. And it works with the 
high-caloried flames given out by 
the mixture of oxygen and acety- 
lene. Workers of the Ministry of 
Coal Industry and instructors of 
the Kim Chaik Polytechnical Insti- 
tute helped Li Tai Kook in devis- 
ing this new rock-drilling method. 


Drawing up the blueprint was 
started in the early part of May, 
which was completed a month 


later. Kim Kwang Oh, student of 
the Mining Faculty of the Kim 
Chaik Polytechnical Institute 


helped much in this. 

When the blueprint was sent to 
the Hichun Precision Machine 
Factory it took the young workers 
only two days to make the rock- 
drill. 

This new flame rock-drill is con- 
siderably more efficient in rock 
drilling than conventional ones. 
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Animal Husbandry in Nyungbyun 


The county of Nyungbyun in North Pyongan 
Province lies in a mountainous region. Only 35 per 
cent of its entire area is arable land and its climate 
varies a great deal—in summer time very hot while 
winter months are extremly severe. The inhabitants 
from days of old raised cocoons as a side line to the 
petty farming they did. 

But the words of Premier Kim Il Sung who said 
that people living in mountain:areas should make the 
best of the mountains and live on the proceeds, and 
particularly the decision on the rapid development 
of animal husbandry adopted at the last October 
Enlarged Meeting of the Presidium of the Party 
Central Committee inspired the inhabitants of this 
county. They took up the question of how to make 
the best use of their surroundings and how to 
improve the livestock farming. 

Today, the number of cattle, hogs, and sheep in 
the county averages about 3.1 head for each family 
and for 100 households about 38 breed hogs and 6 
milch cows. Only a short while ago, in 1954, 64 per 
cent of the peasant households had no domestic 
animals at all, having lost everything in the war. 
Only the diligent work of the peasants of the county 
under the correct Party policy on the livestock 
farming made it possible to achieve today’s success. 
More pens and stalls were built. 
The fodder problem was solved. And 
their knowledge of animal raising 
was improved. 


% * * 


The Myungduk Agricultural Co- 
op is located at the foot of Mt. 
Yanghwa, the remotesi place even 
for the county of Nyungbyun. The 
land is so rocky that they say one 
cannot figure out if there are morc 
millet stalks or stone piles in the 
fields. 

Members of the co-op discussed. 
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Cows grazing at the Myungduk 
Agricultural Co-op, Nyungbyun 
County, North Pyongan Province 
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last fall in response to the Party decision on how to 
improve animal husbandry. The first big problem they 
faced was the question of fodder. 

So they decided to conduct a “survey” of their 
mountains. They found at least 100 jungbo on the 
slope could be made into a grazing ground. 
Besides, there were some 200 jungbo of arrowroots 
field which will enable the co-op to raise herd ot 
animals. Then the members took up the question of 
converting their crop farming co-op into a livestock 
breeding co-op. 

Around this time, they were enlivened further by 
good news. 

The co-ops on the plain areas made a proposal to 
the Myungduk Co-op. Since it is hard to find graz- 
ing ground the co-ops on the plain areas are will- 
ing to exchange the calves they have for draught 
oxen. And the Myungduk Co-op members were 
delighted over the offer. 

Immediately stalls were repaired, and many new 
ones were added. Some 130 jungbo of field were 
opened for raising fodder crops. Today, altogether 
they own 436 cattle. Last year they had only 172. 


Plans are made for expanding the fodder fields and 
grazing lands. And they are to keep receiving calves. 
Moreover, they will breed more cows and hogs. It 
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is their plan to own some 1,000 cattle and 740 hogs 
by next year. 


Another 
Nyungbyun, the Koosan Agricultural 


agricultural co-op in the county of 
Co-op in the 
intermediary region between the plain and moun- 
tainous areas, is developing animal raising from 


another angle. 


In this region the area of paddy and non-paddy 
fields is about equal to ‘that of mountains. Con- 
sequently, the members of the Koosan co-op are con- 
centrating on hog breeding along with cattle and 
other animals. 


They had some 30 jungbo of grazing land and a 
large amount of silage too was prepared. 230 breed 
sows littered 12.5 pigs each on an average. 


For the purpose of promoting the rate of pro- 
pagation and fattening, members of livestock breed- 
ing teams led the animals to the grassland even 
before the budding season. The herdsmen digged 
the grass roots. They mixed the stuff with rice husks, 
dried corn stalks and barley sprouts. Then they let 
it stand until fermented, before giving it to the pigs. 

In the meantime the co-op members built seven 
new pens besides a big stall. But still the fodder 
problem was an acute one. Newly 45 jungbo of 
fodder fields were opened and every available space 
was used for fodder crop raising. All in all corn and 
other fodder crops were sown on 120 jungbo of land. 
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Hogs grazing at the Koosan Agri- 
cultural Co-op 


aid 


Today this co-op owns 630 pigs 
and 370 cattle. It is planned to in- 
crease the number to 2,600 and 560 
respectively. And there will be no 
more fodder problem. 


These two co-ops were cited here 
as an example to show how animal 
husbandry is being developed in the 
county of Nyungbyun. 


The county comprises 28 ri (vil- 
lages). After the June (1959) Plen- 
um of the Party Central Committee 
decision, it was decided to let 8 co- 
ops raise big animals while the 
rest would lay stress on the rais- 
ing of fowls. 

The Songhwa Agricultural Co-op, for example, is 
raising more than 6,000 chickens, and it is expected 
some 100,000 eggs will be collected every month. 
This co-op is located in the district where there are 
few mountains and little grassland. 

Co-op members of Nyungbyun County, in res- 
ponse to the Party’s call for speedy development of 
livestock farming, have already built pens and stalls 
with a floor space of 30,000 square metres besides 
opening some 2,500 jungbo of grazing grounds. 
Then they have planted arrowroots on more than 
10,000 jungbo. 

To improve their knowledge of animal breeding, 
classes and courses are organized by the county 
authorities or by the co-ops. And efforts are being 
made to mechanize the work. 

By next year the county as a whole will possess 
for each 100 households 107.6 Korean cows includ- 
ing 31.3 milch cows, and 300 pigs including 60 breed 
sows, besides 1,000 chickens and 1,000 rabbits. In 
the county per capita production of meat will be 80 
kilogrammes, eggs 300 and milk 33 kg. 

As livestock breeding and sericulture grow along 
with crop cultivation in the county of Nyungbyun, 
the peasants’ life keeps improving. This is another 
living testimony to the correctness of the Party’s 
agricultural policy. 


KIM MOON SUN 
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A Front- rank 
Spinner 


Workers of the Pyongyang Tex- 
tile Mill had overfulfilled their as- 
signments under the First Five- 
Year Plan by 21.5 per cent by the 
end of June this year. 

To boost annual production of 
cotton and synthetic fabrics to 82 
million metres, socks to 15 million 
pairs and various types of under- 
wear to 6.4 million by the end of 
the First Five-Year Plan—these 
were the tasks set before the 
Pyongyang Textile Mill. 

These were difficult tasks, But 
the workers of this Mill had stri- 
ven to carry them out more than 
two years ahead of schedule, and 
creditably put into effect the 
pledge they took before the Work- 
ers’ Party. 

Here is a story illustrating the 
ardent patriotism the workers of 
this Mill have displayed in re- 
sponse to the Party’s call. 


2k x x 


Early one bright summer day, I 
visited the Pyongyang Textile 
Mill, 

I entered one spacious, well- 
lighted workshop where the latest 
spinning machines were standing 
in rows. Through the ceiling 
the dazzling rays of the sun 
streamed in and fragrance of 
flowers was wafted in through the 
open windows. Girl textile work- 


ers in white apron were moving 
lightly round the spinning ma- 
chines. 


Among these workers were many 
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labour innovators who had fulfil- 
led more than two and a half 
years ahead of the set time their 
assignments under the Five-Year 
Plan. 


One girl especially attracted my 
attention. With bright, intelligent 
eyes, she was spotting quickly all 
the broken threads, and moving 
her fingers as deftly as an experi- 
enced violinist. 
shrewd in her work was Huh Sook 
Ok of spinning shop No. 2. It was 
this girl that initiated the collective 
work method. 


When the shift was over, I went 
to her and had a talk. 


“I’ve done nothing conspicuous... 
I’ve only followed the instructions 
of the Party,” the young spinner 
said modestly, and began to relate 
how she initiated the collective 
work method and unfolded a, move- 
ment for multiple-spindle operation. 


At the meeting for discussing the 
letter the Party Central Commitiee 
addressed to the entire Party mem- 
bers in September 1958, Huh Sook 
Ok suggested introducing new work 
methods. 


The point of her suggestion was 
that, instead of the method of a 
spinner undertaking the whole pro- 


cess of spinning such as_ tying 
broken threads, changing threads 
and cleaning spindles, spinners 


should specialize in particular pro- 
cess so as to improve their skill, 
and then adopt collective work 
method. This would, in her opinion, 


A pretty girl. 


help to extend the success of multi- 
ple-spindle operation. 

At the meeting, some spinners ob- 
jected to her idea on the plea that 
the collective work method would 
tend to lessen the sense of responsi- 
bility of individual spinners and 
overuse machines. Some technicians 
were at first dubious about her idea. 

The chairman of the workshop 
Party organization, who had atten- 
tively listened to the speakers, took 
the floor. 

“Comrades,” the chairman told, 
“the Party Central Committee, ad- 
dressing the red letter to the entire 
Party members, called upon us to 
think boldly and act boldly. Com- 
rade Huh Sook Ok has boldly sug: 
gested a new idea. Let us try the 
method she’s suggested.” 

Many of the attendants expressed 
themselves in support of the opinion 
of the chairman of the Party or- 
ganization. 

From that day, Huh Sook Ok 
started tending six spinning ma- 
chines with 2,688 spindles. Two new 
workers were assigned as her as- 
sistants. Experiment in the new 
method did not proceed as smoothly 
as desired. Her assistants failed to 
give excellent co-operation. She suf- 
fered set-backs one after the other. 

To shorten her beat, she studied 
hard the method initiated by the 
Soviet spinner Ananieva.and other 
advanced working methods. Some- 
times she spent a whole night by 
the spinning machines. But no ex- 
cellent way could be found. To 
make the situation still worse, one 
of her assistants Kim Hyang Ran 
did not come to work for several 
days owing to illness. She got so- 
mewhat nervous. 

One night she was as usual work- 
ing at the machines until late hours. 
She was unexpectedly visited by the 
chairman of the Party organization. 

“Comrade Sook Ok,” the chair- 
man called to her in a calm tone, 
“brace up! A Party member should 
not yield to difficulty. We'll discuss 
the matter at the executive commit- 
tee meeting of the primary Party 
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tomorrow, and take ap- 
It’s very late. 
Better retire and take a rest.’ 

The words of the chairman of the 
Party organization inspired and in- 
fused her with fresh courage. 

She came out of the Mill and 


committee 
propriate measures. 


headed for the hostel. For these 
several days, she was so engrossed 


in the experiment that she did not 


go to the hostel. 


In the nocturnal sky myriads of 
stars were sparkling. She pictured 
in her mind Premier Kim I] Sung 
who personally visited the Mill last 
year and, with a benevolent smile, 
told her to become a pioneer of the 
movement for multiple-spindle op- 
eration. 

“I must put into effect the Pre- 
mier’s words,” she renewed her 
resolve. 


She reflected on the bitter past, 
and this made her appreciate more 
keenly her present happy life. 

She was born into a family of 
hired hand in the remote mountain- 
ous district of Koosung, North 
Pyongan Province. From her child- 
hood, she had to work for the land- 
lord drawing water all day long. 
This constant carrying of water on 
her head caused a bald spot to ap- 
pear where she put the pad to sup- 
port the bucket. 
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When she looked back on the 
grim past days, she was always 
firmly determined to actively res- 
pond to the Party’s call for produc- 
ing more fabrics for the people. 


Back at the hostel, Huh Sook Ok 
went straight to the room of her 
assistant Hyang Ran. 


Hyang Ran was alone, as_ her 
room-mates were all on night shift. 
Hyang Ran was tossing in the bed, 
and it seemed sleep would not come 
to her. 


“Comrade Hyang Ran, 
wrong with you?” 


what’s 


Hyang Ran was silent. 

Huh Sook Ok told her assistant 
all about what happened that day 
and affectionately wished her an 
early recovery. 


At this moment, Hyang Ran burst 
into tears. 

“Sister, I 
Hyang Ran. 


She confessed that she had been 
influenced by an ill-minded fellow. 

“You assistants are working so 
hard, but what for? For nothing, I 
say. In case your collective work 
method comes off well,’ the ill-mind- 
ed fellow told me, ‘who do you 
think would be praised? It would 
be only that Sook Ok.’” 

“All right,” Huh Sook Ok told her 


was wrong,” said 


Girls hold a meeting for 
improving their work 


Ol gel ll lf 


assistant, “Comrade Hyang Ran, 
you are now convinced of your 
wrong. I trust you, I know you are 
always thinking of your father, a 
hired hand at a fishery in the days 
of Japanese rule, who was killed 
ruthlessly by the American imperi- 
alists. I believe you'll never again 
yield to any difficulty.” 

Huh Sook Ok then persuaded her 
assistant that to respond to the 
Party’s call and meet the needs of 
the people they should work hand in 
hand for the success of the collec- 
tive work method. 

The two spinners firmly grasped 
hands. 

The next day, the primary Party 
organization called a meeting of its 
executive committee to discuss the 
progress of Huh Sook Ok’s éxperi- 
ment in collective work method. 


At the meeting, Huh Sook Ok 
suggested enlisting the workers 
engaged in changing pirn winders 
for the purpose of shortening the 
round of a spinner and asked the 
help of technicians in establishing 
the beat. 

Technician Hong Ha Jum came 
to the help of Huh Sook Ok. 

In co-operation with the technici- 
an, Huh Sook Ok devised a new 
method: the workers’ engag- 
ed in tying broken threads and 
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their assistants attend to the spinn- 
ing machines in the front and back 
rows and the workers engaged in 
changing pirn winders at the ma- 
chines in the central row help with 
the tying of broken threads. This 
was positive method of collective 
work, and was designed to shorten 
the beat of a spinner. 

With ‘the introduction of this 
method, the round of a spinner 
was reduced by half and the revolu- 
tion of the shaft of spinning ma- 
chine rose from 7,000 to 12,000 and 
the speed of winding threads was 
further raised. 

On the day the experiment in the 
collective work method succeeded, 
skilled’ worker Cha Woon Bok, who 
had objected to Huh Sook Ok’s 
idea, called on her and made an 
apology. 

“Forgive me, Comrade Sook Ok. 
I was opposed to your idea simply 
out of jealousy. I admit I was 


really wrong.” 
The two girls shook hands. 
The collective work method was 
widely popularized in the Mill, and 
girl spinners started forging ahead 
all the more vigorously at the 
speed of Chullima (Winged Horse). 
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Soon afterwards Huh Sook Ok, 
with her assistant Kim Hyang Ran, 
took charge of 12 machines with 
5,376 spindles, twice as many as 
before. 

A few days later, on a_ clear 
autumn day, Huh Sook Ok was seen 
walking along the bank of the 
Taidong River in blue dress. She 
was going to attend the national 
conference of activists in the field 
of light industry. 

“We spinners,” Huh Sook Ok said 
at the conference, “have all risen up 
to carry out the Party’s economic 
policy, displaying the revolutionary 
zeal of removing a mountain and 
harnessing the sea, if the Party 
calls for it.” 

Then she told the conference that 
she had overfulfilled by June 4, 1958 
her assignments under the First 
Five-Year Plan. She pledged herself 
before the Party to launch a move- 
ment for taking care of 10,000 
spindles and topping eight times 
her assignments under the First 
Five-Year Plan. 

She was loudly applauded. 

“We've formed a ‘Chullima Work 
Team’ to work and live in a com- 
munist way. We spinners are whole- 


heartedly striving to fulfil with 
credit our tasks,” Huh Sook Ok 
told me with a smile. 

Her sparkling eyes reflected the 
pride and joy of a front-rank spin- 
ner who took the lead in fulfilling 
the quota for the Five-Year Plan 
ahead of schedule. 

A group of girl spinners, mem- 
bers of the Chullima Work-team, 
were enjoying their after-work 
hour under a willow tree in the 
factory yard. They made a circle 
and, to the music of an accordion, 
were singing and dancing. 

In the palatial building of work- 
ers’ club, amateur performers were 
busy rehearsing new programme, 
while in the hostel, a nice-looking 
modern building, spinners off duty 
were engrossed in reading books. 

The spinners, riders of Chullima, 
are leading a pleasant, cultural 
life. 

In the energetic labour and mer- 
ry and cultural life of these front- 
rank spinners, you can see the pic- 
ture of new Korea which is con- 
fidently marching forward to a 
brighter future. 


PAK JAI HWAN 


IL ce, PL 


Spinners taking a pleasant rest 
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Korean- Iraqi 


O N July 23, a trade and pay- 
ments agreement and agree- 
ment on cultural co-operation were 
signed in Baghdad between the 
Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea and Iraqi Republic 

In accordance with the trade 
and payments agreement, the gov- 
ernments of the two countries will 
establish the economic and trade 
relations based upon equality and 
mutual benefit. Our country will 
export chemical products, glass, ir- 
tigation machinery, porcelains, silk 
fabrics and other goods to Iraq 
and import dates, barley, hides, 
sheep skins, cotton, rugs, oil plant 
seeds and petroleum products. 

With a view to strengthening 
and developing the friendly rela- 
tions between the two countries 
and to promoting the execution of 
the agreement, the agreement sti- 
pulates that trade representations 
will be stationed in the respective 


Ze 


rare 


Nam Il, (second from right), Vice-Premier and 

Foreign Minister, who headed the Korean gov- 

ernment delegation, paid a visit to Prime Min- 
ister Kassem of Iraq 


Pade 


Friendship Cemented 


capitals of the two countries. These 
trade representations will be em- 
powered to perform consular func- 
tions. , 

In conformity with the agree- 
ment on cultural co-operation the 
two countries will exchange  cul- 
tural delegations, students, sports 
teams, journalists and publications. 
Direct contacts and co-operation 
between scientific, educational, cul- 
tural and art organizations and 
press organs of the two countries 
will be realized. 

The agreements signed during 
the stay in Baghdad of our govern- 
ment delegation which was invited 
by the Iraqi government to attend 
the first anniversary celebrations of 
Iraqi revolution, are of historical 
significance for the development 
of friendly relations between the 
Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea and Iraqi Republic. 

The Korean people consider that 


the agreements fully coincide with 
the ‘interests of the two countries 
and will make a great contribution 
to further uniting and strengthen- 
ing the forces of the Asian people 
in the common struggle against 
imperialism and colonialism. 

The signing of the agreements 
has been another victory wan on 
the basis of the great successes 
scored jn recent years in the two 


people’s lJong-drawn struggle ‘a- 
gainst imperialism and colonial- 
ism. 

The Korean and Iraqi peoples 


had suffered untold hardships un- 
der the yoke of the imperialist 
colonial rule. 

However, the days of colonialism 
are numbered. It is breathing its 
last. . 

The Korean people having en- 
tered upon the road of new devel- 
opment after liberation fought 
heroically in the Fatherland Libera- 
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tion War and dealt a fatal blow to 
the imperialist colonial system in 
the East as a whole by defeating 
the aggression of combined im- 
perialist forces with the U.S. im- 
perialists as the ringleader. 


The Iraqi revolution in July, 
1958 shook the imperialist colonial 
system in the Near and Middle 
East to its foundation. 


The imperialists are unwilling to 
recognize their defeat sustained in 
Korea and in Iraq and are leaving 
no stones unturned to maintain 
or restore their old positions of 
colonial rule in Asia. 


The friendship and solidarity be- 
tween Korean and _ Iraqi peoples 
have been rapidly strengthened 
particularly during the past one 
year through their struggle for 
safeguarding the gains of revolu- 
tion against the aggressive 
schemes of imperialists. 


When the U.S. and British ag- 
gfessors occupied Lebanon and 
Jordan and made frenzied attempts 
to suppress the Traqi revolution by 
force, the Korean people condemned 
tesolutely the criminal acts of the 
imperialist bandits. And the Kore- 
an people fully supported the Iraqi 
people in their struggle for free- 
dom and national independence. 
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Though our two peoples are se- 
parated far from each other geo- 
graphically and live under different 
social systems, the common as- 
piration for safeguarding peace, 
national independence and freedom 
has enabled us to further strength- 
en the firm friendly ties. 

Prime Minister Abdul Karim 
Kassem, praising the heroic 
patriotic spirit displayed by the 
Korean people in the righteous 
Fatherland Liberation War against 
the U.S. imperialist aggressors, de- 
clared that the Iraqi people will 
stand forever on the side of the 
Korean people. This reflects the 
respect and friendly feelings of 
the Iraqi people toward the Kore- 
an people. 

The recent agreements conclud- 
ed between the two countries have 
put the relations of friendship and 
co-operation between the peoples 
of the two countries on a firm 
basis. 

There is no shadow of doubt that 
the direct contacts and business- 
like co-operation to be effected in 
the future in accordance with the 
programme will go a long way to- 


wards the strengthening of mutual 


understanding and the economic 
development of our two countries. 
It goes without saying that the 


At the invitation of the Iraqi League for De- 
fence of Women’s Rights Kim Yung Soo, Vice- 
Chairman of the Korean Democratic Women’s. 
Union, attended the celebration meeting of the 
first anniversary of the Iraqi revolution. .Photo 
shows Kim Yung Soo with the Iraqi women 


strengthening of friendly relations 
between Korea and Iraq is another 
blow to the imperialists. 


Moreover, the agreements set a 
good example of development of 
friendly and co-operative relations 
between the countries of the social- 
ist camp and the peace-loving 
countries in Asia, on the basis of 
the principle of peaceful co- 
existence of countries with differ- 
ent social systems. 


Our Republic now has trade and 
cultural agreements with many 
Afro-Asian countries which have 
different social systems from ours 
such as India, Indonesia, Burma, 
the United Arab Republic, etc. 

The conclusion of the trade and 
payments agreement and the agree- 
ment on cultural co-operation with 
the Iraqi Republic is another great 
victory won by the consistent peace 
loving foreign policy of our Gov- 
ernment.. 

We warmly greet the success at- 


‘tained by the Iraqi people in the 


struggle for safeguarding peace and 
national independence and develop: 
ing their economy and-culture. And 
we are happy to march together 
with the Iraqi people in the struggle 
against imperialists and colonizers, 
our common enemy. 
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My 
Impression 
of Korea 


KAN MAJIMA 


President, 
Japanese-Soviet Society 


OMPARED with the former times, the landscape 
C of new Korea is surprisingly more beautiful. 
Not only trees and grass but even cattle and chickens 
look better. This came as a surprise to me. But it 
should not be taken that I am completely captivated 
by beautiful Korea, because I know there are equally 
beautiful things in Japan. 

However, it was a different story when I visited 
the Red Cross Hospital in Pyongyang. I simply fell 
in love with it with all my heart. 

For a long time I have entertained the idea that 
medical treatment should work like this. And to that 
end I have worked in some measure. 

As Tolstoi said, the best things should serve the 
good of the broadest sections of the masses. If one 
as a physician is in possession of something good, 
technique or learning, he ought to try and make it 
of service to the popular masses. Medical service 
should not be 1egarded as a business proposition. 
It should be made beneficial to all. 

This was what so impressed me at the hospital in 
Pyongyang. 

The director of the hospital, Doctor of Medicine 
and a graduate of the faculty of medicine of the 
Tokyo Imperial University, said that not only at the 
Red Cross Hospital but at all the hospitals in Korea 
people receive free medical treatment and _ that 
medical service has nothing to do with money. 

Not yet fully convinced of this, I visited every 
department and every ward with an inquiring look. 
I wanted to find out for sure if the patients were 
not really made to pay for medical treatment they 
were receiving, if charges were not made somehow 
for food, bedding, medicine, surgery, etc. But there 
was no place that took money. In fact there was no 
cashier at all. I was deeply. impressed by this. 
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Kan Majima (right) on his arrival 
in Pyongyang 


The director said with a smile that the state does 
not collect in money for medical service given to the 
people, only for the interest of the popular masses. 

Though theoretically I agreed witn him completely, 
I still pelted him with many questions. I was not 
entirely free from doubts. I still thought perhaps 
things might be different in reality, and some dif- 
ficulties might arise. But it was unnecessary worry 
on my part. When I realized this, I could not help 
admiring this young Republic that has been so suc- 
cessful in this very bold policy. And I must confess 
that I became envious of it, too. 

Kenzo Asahara, who led a_ strike at the Yahata 
Iron Works 40 years ago, became famous with his 
cry: “The fire in the blast furnace is out!” On ac- 
count of this cry he became a_ prominent figure in 
Japan at the time, and later a diet member from the 
then proletarian Party. 

Once the fire of the blast furnace goes out, it costs 
much to rebuild it. This is why the Japanese imperi- 
alists were panic-stricken at hearing that cry 40 
years ago. They feared that no more war vessels and 
guns could be made. 

Japanese capitalists built the furnace in the 
Hwanghai Iron Works during the Pacific War and 
boasted that it was the largest one in the East. 

They, however, did not hesitate to put out the fire 
of the blast furnace at the Hwanghai Iron Works, 
Korea, on the day of their surrender, to vent their 
spite for their defeat in the war. 

Later the U.S. air force reduced the blast furnace 
to a heap of scrap iron. Dulles prated then that 
Korea could not possibly turn out iron for the next 
10 to 20 years, gloating over it. 

But now, fire is aglow in that very furnace, and 
molten iron is coming out from it in streams. 
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This is how things really are today in the Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea. Who could ever 
remain untouched at the rapid advance of the Korean 
workers who are racing forward on a winged horse 
with such a terrific force? I am convinced that the 
picture of this Iron Works alone is enough to make 
the people feel the strength of Korea on the march 
today. 

But there was another thing that claimed admira- 
tion. The workers of this Iron Works were building 
large blocks of flats entirely on their own. I was 
astounded to learn that the apartment buildings 
were intended for the Koreans due from Japan soon. 
This factory had volunteered to take on about 15,000 
of them. Those apartment buildings are  six-storied 
modern concrete ones comprising 3,000 flats. 


The workers of the factory certainly got a move on 
in building the houses. The factory’s trade union 
called a meeting right after Japanese Foreign 
Minister Fujiyama’s statement that the repatriation 
of the Korean residents in Japan would be effected 
immediately. The meeting discussed and decided upon 
the construction of the houses. The clearing of the 
building sites started on the very day of the meeting. 
The houses are nearing completion now. They will be 
ready any day to receive the occupants. Each flat 
has two spacious rooms, suitable for a family of 
five. 

Being built by prefabricated method, the apartment 
houses go up very quickly. First of all, there are 
many large cranes, which lift heavy, massive parts 
into place. With the help of these cranes, the houses 
are completed in less than no time. 


It is said it takes only 15 minutes to assemble one- 


flat. This means apartments for four families are 


assembled in an hour, and 32 a day. 


The workers of the factory are building the 
apartment after their regular work hour, so it 
might be impossible to maintain the same construc- 
tion speed. Nevertheless, it could not be otherwise 
than a surprise to me that all of the 3,000 flats were 
nearing completion already. 


This is how the Korean people are waiting for 
their fellow countrymen from Japan with houses and 
jobs and everything else ready for them. 


The brotherly love of the Korean people for their 
compatriots moved me to tears. 


If the Japanese side should lay obstacles and 
delay in fulfilling their promise, or go back on their 
word, the Japanese people themselves will not tole- 
tate it. Moreover, the honour of Japan will fall to 
the ground. 

It is reported that the United States and Syngman 
Rhee are bringing pressure to bear upon the Japan- 
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us better. The world would not 


ese Government. But I’m sure Premier Kishi isn’t in 
his dotage yet, not knowing how to act under outside 
pressure. 


I would like to ask why he, in the first place, should 
have allowed Foreign Minister Fujiyama to make 
that sort of statement if he was so afraid of Syngman 
Rhee? 

Mr. Fujiyama, as foreign minister, ought to have 
known what would be the attitude of the United 
States on the matter. To find himself in a quandary at 
this late hour does not speak well for Mr. Fujiyama 
himself. His prestige as foreign minister is quite 
disgraced. 


As a Japanese, I now can not keep silence. Now 
that the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea is 
fully ready to accept Korean nationals from Japan, 
their return home should be carried out as soon as 
possible. 


I told my Korean friends that I would 
visit Panmunjom—the place where the 
Armistice was signed. 


Panmunjom is on the 38th Parallel. The first 
impression one gets at Panmunjom is this: Isn’t 
Panmunjom in Korea? Everyone knows that the 
national split was against the Korean people’s wish. 
One can see a few Korean People’s Army men to the 
north of Panmunjom. But to the South of it! No Syng- 
man Rhee army men are to be seen. Only American 
MPs are around. You cannot help wondering if this 
was a demarcation line between the Korean People’s 
Army and the U.S. army. Perhaps the U.S. govern- 
ment considers the southern part of Korea as one 
of its territories. But even common sense would tell 
tolerate anything 


like to 
Korean 


like this. 


In the demilitarized zone, I wanted to talk to the 
American soldiers. When I saw two American MPs 
coming towards me, I smiled at them. But they stop- 
ped short and turned around. Hurriedly they disap- 
peared not giving me a chance to talk to them. 


My companion, a Korean People’s Army officer, 
watched the whole thing very much amused. 

Those two Yank soldiers, you could see, were 
working awfully hard to be tough. Even their hands 
touched their holsters. But my companion in uniform 
was not carrying any arms. He was wearing a 
pleasant smile. 

The Yanks had no way of knowing that I was a 
Japanese, not that it would make any difference. At 
any rate those Yanks must have felt annoyed 
thinking a village man of the Korean People’s Army 
side was staring at them. 

But I cannot help saying myself, 
business!” Here were one unarmed 


“This is funny 
smiling officer 
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KOREAN YOU’ 
AT 


Vienna citizens in front of a theatre waiting to see 
a performance of the Korean young artists 


Great success was registered by 
the Korean youth at the Vienna 
festival—the festival of peace and 
friendship. They held many friendly 
get-togethers with youths of other 
countries. And they took part in 
meetings of young builders, railway 
workers and journalists from vari- 
ous lands, and students’ seminars. 
Our youth and students at these 
get-togethers and seminars told the 
world youth and student represen- 
tatives about the life of the Korean 
people who, under the correct 
leadership of the Workers’ Party 
of Korea and the Government of 
the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea headed by Comrade 
Kim I] Sung, are building social- 


ism at the speed of winged horse 
and their precious experiences in 
the post-war rehabilitation and re- 
construction. At the meetings, they 


championed peace and friendship, 


and exposed vicious schemes of 
the reactionaries to destroy peace 
and friendship. 

During the festival some 800 
young delegates of 46 Asian, 


African, Near and Middle East, 
European, and. Latin American 
countries were invited by our 


youth. The struggle of the Korean 
people and youth for the peaceful 
unification of Korea, putting an 
end to colonialism, opposition to 
atomic war, and maintenance of 
peace were some of the central 


topics discussed at these gather- 
ings. And various delegates ex- 
pressed their full support for the 
just struggle of the Korean people 
for the country’s peaceful unifica- 
tion, demanding the immediate 
withdrawal of U.S. troops from 
South Korea. 

Special mention should be made 


‘of the fact that some of the Ameri- 
‘can young people who attempted to 


justify the U.S. occupation of South. 
Korea could see how wrong their: 
views were at these gatherings. 


Through the numerous per- 
formances given by our young 
artists Korean national culture 


was shown. During the festival 17 
performances were given by our 


and a civilian. But those two Yanks did not hide 
their hostility. No wonder then even today they keep 
sending saboteurs and spies to the North and attempt 
to assassinate personnel of the Korean People’s Army 
side. 

_Indeed, it is a strange sight to see. Up to the very 
edge of the demarcation line paddy and non-paddy 
fields have been well cultivated in the North. But to 
the South! An area covering 2 kilometres from 
the demarcation line was lying waste. Only weeds 
were flourishing. 
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South Korean farmers are not afraid to come near 
the line. But the U.S.-Syngman Rhee side is. They do 
not want South Korean farmers to talk to the 
farmers of the North. The U.S.-Syngman Rhee side 
knows that, if that happens, people will keep cross- 
ing the line to the North from the South. So the U.S. 
army does not allow South Korean farmers to enter 
the area. 


It is only 2 kilometres. But it is a considerable area 
when one thinks-that the line runs through the waist’ 
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VIENNA 
FESTIVAL 
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Friendly get-together between youth and stu- 
dents of our country and youth from Asian and 
African countries during the Vienna festival 


medals, and 7 bronze medals. Five 
works of Korean composers were 
given certificates of merit. Then 


young artists. 
Many prizes were won by our 
artists—17 gold medals, 13 silver 


in formative arts two works won 
a silver and bronze medals. Three 
children’s works were cited. Also 


a Korean documentary film was 
awarded a diploma. 


A well-known Austrian  profes- 


Group dance “Abak” which won a 
gold medal left a deep impression on 
the audiences 


of whole Korea. 


Somehow U.S. armymen have a great aversion for 
doves. There are many doves on the north side of the 
line. Ordinarily one would think that those doves 
would fly back and forth over the line. But they 
don't go south beyond the line. I thought that was 
Most interesting. And you will stand aghast at the 
thought that this U.S. army dislikes even the dove 
because it is a symbol of peace. 


Most earnestly I want to see this demarcation line 
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removed and Korea unified peacefully. I wanted to 
cry out, “Yanks, go home!” 

When I saw the reality of Korea with my own 
eyes, I was convinced more than ever it is also for 
the interests of the Japanese peop]l> to have diploma- 
tic relations established between Japan and _ this 
country. And I resolved myself to work to this end. 

Dawn is breaking and a new bright sun is rising 
over Korea. Here the east wind prevails over the 
west wind. Or rather, a cool north breeze is blowing 
southward. 
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sor told the special correspondent 
of the Korean Central News Agen- 
cy in Vienna, “I saw during this 
festival how highly the Korean art 
and culture were acclaimed by the 
young artists of various nations 
and by the Viennese. Such brilliant 
success is only possible with a na- 
tion that enjoys a long cultural 


i ii i  di  at 


Balsam dance which won a gold medal 
was acclaimed by the audience 


tradition and inherits it correctly.” 

A famous French composer and 
a member of the Festival jury 
said: “At this Festival I was pri- 
vileged to attend the performan- 
ces of young artists of many lands. 
But, if I were asked which was 
most outstanding, I would say 
without any hesitation that it was 


Chorus under the baton of Huh Jai 


Bok won a gold medal 


Oey: 


Korean art. It would not be an 
exaggeration when I say that the 
musical program that the young 
Korean artists brought to Vienna 
is superb.” 

With such brilliant success the 
Korean youth and_ students at 
Vienna contributed greatly to the 
cause of world peace and _friend- 
ship. 
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Fourteenth Anniversary of 
Liberation of Korean People 
by Great Soviet Army 
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Cherishing warm gratitude towards 
the Soviet Army, Korean girls lay 
wreaths at the Liberation Monu- 
ment 
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Working people extending 
profound gratitude to the 
Party and Premier Kim Il 
Sung, their beloved leader 
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1. Tanks on parade 
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Columns of the 
Workers’ and Peas- 
ants’ Red Guard 
in march 


3. 800,000 demonstra- 
tors marching past 
the Kim Il Sung 
Square 
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Mass game of 15,000 in the Moranbong Stadium, Pyongyang 


Evening party of 10,000 youth and students at m If Sung Square - 
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Our Advancing Industry 


A view of the Kim Chaik Iron Works 
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Growth of Gross Industria! 
Output Value 
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1. At the rolling shop of the Sungjin Steel Works 


| 

2. Assembling of up-to-date lathes at the Hichun 
| Machine-tool Factory 
) 


3. Mass production of tractor “Chullima” at the 
Kiyang Machine-building Factory 
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4. A view of the Fe- 
bruary 8 Madong 
Cement Factory 

5. Electric motors 
turned out at the 
Pyongyang _ Elec- 
tric Appliances Fac- 
tory 
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Cotton Carding Shop of the Pyongyang Textile Mill 


Canned goods produced at the Shinpo Fish Cannery 
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A Story 


About Sung Hi 


CHOI WON SU 


Some time ago the Pyongyang Radio Station re- 
ceived a letter from a Soviet couple which reads: 


..We correspond with many of our Korean friends. 
My wife Nadezhda Mikhailovna and I lived in 
Pyongyang for three years from 1955 to 1957. I work- 
ed as a Soviet technician at the Pyongyang Wood- 
work and Furniture Factory and at the Kiljoo Ply- 
wood .Factory. 

During our stay in Pyongyang we became very 
close to a Korean family. And we took care of for 
two and a half years Sung Hi (her real name Hwang 
Song Ryun), their youngest daughter. 

Sung Hi was a very smart girl. In no time she be- 
came a fluent speaker of Russian. Sometimes she 
even acted as our personal interpreter. And she was 
very proud of it, too. Besides, she was a good dancer 
and singer. She was also good in reciting poetry and 
an excellent story teller. She was a lovable girl and 
we were very, very much attached to her. With her 
parents’ consent we took her, a budding flower of 
Korea, to our place to live with us. We loved her and 
She too loved us. 

My wife taught her how to count in Russian, and 
she mastered it amazingly fast. Also my wife taught 
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Letters from the Panasenkos 


Comrade Panasenko and his wife 
with Sung Hi 


her how to sew and embroider simple dresses for her 
dolls. Then we read books for her, and sometimes we 
took a walk together. 

Sung Hi’s family have been our good friends all 
those years. Quite often we write to each other now... 

We do believe we will see her again some day. And 
we are very sure this lovely girl will grow into a 
true Korean patriot and faithful worker of the Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea. 

When Sung Hi was 5 or 6 years old, we could see 
already how much she loved her motherland. Once we 
sang a song “My Country, My Moscow, Cur Beloved 
Moscow!” She heard us singing. Then she rewrote the 
words, as She liked, to sing ‘My Country, My Korea, 
My Beloved Korea!” After that she sang quite often 
this song... 

Little Sung Hi was always able to spot Korea on 
a world atlas. 


On big holidays we took her to the celebrations to 
sit with us in the reserved section. On such occasions 
without fail she picked out Comrade Kim I] Sung, the 
beloved leader of the Korean people, fixing her bright 
eyes on him. And when she came home she would 
talk of nothing else but him! 
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When we had to leave Pyongyang for home she 
insisted that she should come with us. But when we 
said, “You must study in Korea where Marshal Kim 
Il Sung is,” she answered us, after a little thought. 
“All right, that’s good! I'll study in Korea where 
Marsha] Kim Il Sung is staying. And I will get the 
best marks. Then I will go to the Soviet Union to 
visit my Soviet papa and mama.” 

She liked to go through newspapers and magazines. 
And she put down her “judgement” on pictures, parti- 
cularly cartoons. Whenever she saw something ugly 
she would say: “These are Americans. The wicked! 
They shot many babies and children.” And we never 
thought she was wrong either! 

And we are wondering if your station will be good 
enough to arrange a program so that we could hear 
her voice. 

When we were in Pyongyang she used to play a 
telephone game with us. She used io call us up and 
say, “Hello, this is Pyongyang. This is Sung Hi speak- 
ing. How are you all?...” On this May Day, she sent 
us greetings, but we want to hear so much her voice. 


We hope that such broadcast will be possible, which 
will please not only us, but a great number of Soviet 
listeners who are fond of children. 


With fraternal greetings, 


S.N. Panasenko 
N.M. Khamitova 


* + * 


Impressed by the affectionate letter written by the 
Panasenkos who wanted to hear their ‘“daughter’s” 


Sung Hi reading one of the letters 
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voice, we decided to pay a visit to their daughter, 
Sung Hi. 

When we got to the Ryunhwa Middle School in the 
southern district of Pyongyang, we found that the 
primary school section had finished for the day and 
Sung Hi had gone home. However, her teacher kindly 
offered to take us to Sung Hi’s house. Cn the way 
the “teacher told us quite a lot about the girl. She 
said, “Sung Hi is really a lovely girl. She is so gentle 
and faithful in school. Whatever she is told to do by 
the school she never fails to do it. Of course, she is 
very good at her work. She will be a second year pupil 
soon. She is at the head of the class...” 

Eventually we were at the apartment building where 
Sung Hi lived. Among a bunch of children playing in 
the courtyard we spotted a little girl who was having 
a lot of fun with a bicycle. 

Her features were rather sharp and she was a little 
sun tanned. Her eyes were sparkling, radiating her 
brightness. She was Sung Hi all right. As soon as 
she noticed her teacher she made a deep bow and led 
us to her house. 

When we entered the apartment the first thing that 
we noticed was a set of frames hanging on the wall. 
The pictures were more than enough to tell about the 
friendship between this family and the Panasenkos. 

It was Sung Hi’s mother who started to tell us ab- 
out their Soviet friends. 

“They are really the kindest souls I’ve ever met. 
Even now they write to us every month. They are just 
like a real brother and sister to us... Now and then 
they send presents to Sung Hi. Even the bicycle she 
was riding was another present which they just sent 
to her recently.” 


When the Panasenkos came ‘to Pyongyang in 1955, 
Sung Hi’s father was working in the hotel where they 
were staying. Sung Hi used to go to the hotel to see 
her father. The Soviet couple saw this little girl often 
and made acquaintance with her. 


They had one son, but he was killed at the’ front 
during the Second World War. And in Korea they 
devoted all their energies and zeal to building social- 
ism. They were real friends of Korean workers, loving 
everything associated with Korea. 


The Soviet couple took a liking to Sung Hi immedi- 
ately. They bought toys for her. Delicious food was 
prepared for her, and presents were bought for her. 
And on the part of Sung Hi too, she liked the couple 
very much. She became a real daughter to them. 


The Panasenkos decided to take Sung Hi to live 
with them, if her parents would agree. But nothing 
should make Sung Hi loose her affection towards her 
real father and mother. So the two families decided to 
keep her five days each alternately. And the friendship 
between the two families deepened. 
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New dresses were made for Sung 
Hi, new shoes were bought. Pic- 
tures and toys were brought to her. 
The mother continued: 

“When they were about to leave 
Korea for home, Sung Hi was sick 
with hooping-cough. And they took 
turns in taking Sung Hi to the hos- 
pital. I’m sure no real parents could 
do better than they. And on the eve 
of their departure she sat up late at 
night to make new dresses for Sung 
Hi... That’s the picture that they 
took with Sung Hi before they left 
Pyongyang. Very often we say how 
wonderful it would be if we could 
get to see them again. Though the 
colour of skin may be different from 
ours and they may speak a different 
language, yet they are part of our 
family.” 

Indeed the words of this Korean 
mother expressed truly the unbreak- 
able friendly ties between the two 
peoples of Korea and the Soviet 
Union. 


A few days later Sung Hi was in 
one of the studios of the Radio 
Pyongyang. She was sending her 
own letter to her Soviet parents. 

“How are you, Papa and Mama? 
This is your Korean daughter Sung 
Hi talking. I miss you very, very 
much. Very often I dream of you 
both. Sometimes I sleep in mama’s 
embrace or také a walk holding 
papa’s hand! Quite often I wish I 
had wings. Then I would wing 
over the blue sky to be in mama’s 
embrace again. 

I'm going to study well. I will 
keep my promise and become a 
good person. 

My marks were excellent again 
last term! And I’m good at raising 
tabbits too. 


Until we meet again, 
I send you both my kisses. 


Take good care of yourselves, 
Your daughter, 


Sung Hi” 
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A Family Budget 


M*** readers wrote to this magazine inquiring about how the 
average Korean worker’s family lives. As an answer we should 
like to tell about a miner and his family. 

Ryu Ho Pil has been a miner for a long time. As a matter of 
fact he started to work in a mine when the country was under Japa- 
nese rule. . 


At present he is working at the Sadong Coal Mine near Pyong- 
yang. His wife too works in the mine as a ventilation regulator. They 
have five children, three sons and two: daughters. The eldest, a son, 
is attending the middle school, and the next one, another son, the 
primary school. The two girls are still in the kindergarten, while the 
ycungest boy is in the nursery. 

It was in the 1930’s when Ryu Ho Pil went into the coal mine to 
work following his father, 


There were four of them in the family then, his parents and sister 
besides himself. The family had to have at least 3 kilogrammes of 
grain every day to survive. But their daily wages, his father’s and 
his put together, did not exceed 75 jun. 

And, at that time, it cost them 69 jun to buy 3 kilogrammes of 
grain—more than 90 per cent of their total earnings. It was out of 
the question for them to buy rice, to start with. At best, they could eat 
only millet gruel. So one can easily picture how miserable their lot 
was. 


However, today there is a heaven-and-earth difference in his 
family’s life. As stated, there are seven of them now. 

Let’s take the month of May and see how they fared. 

First of all, no more than 4.7 per cent of their wages went for 
“buying” grain. Just because they spent so little for food grain, it 
should not be taken to mean that they bought only a little rice. Not 
at all. He gets 1,200 grammes of grain a day. His wife and children 
aré also given a sufficient amount of grain daily. In reality you can 
hardly call it “buying.” 

The family pays out about 0.7 per cent out of their pay en- 
velopes for rent which includes light, water and radio bills. Of course, 
they live in a government built apartment house. 

The rent is almost -as much a package of cigarettes would cost, 
while the light bill is no bigger than the cost of a stamp! 

All in all, workers and office employees get almost free grain, 
house, electricity and water, when one actually figures what they pay 
out for these necessities in terms of money. 

Besides, every work place provides special supplies of necessities 
for the workers. Ryu also gets such supplies every month. The state 
gives him every month 3 kilogrammes of meat, 2 kilogrammes of 
vegetable oil, 9 kilogrammes of fish and marine products, 200 gram- 
mes of cod-liver oil. In addition, he gets 3 suits of work clothes, 6 
pairs of work footwear, a mackintosh and one pair of rubber boots 
every year. And it goes without saying that these supplies, which he 
gets free of charge, give him much saving. 

Today it'is quite common for every work place, be it may a fac- 
tory or an office, to run some sort of side-line. And the Sadong Coal 
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Mine is no exception. It runs a considerably large 
farm, from which the workers enjoy much benefit. 
The farm gives the workers vegetables, fruits, etc. 

During the month of May Ryu’s family consumed 
11 kg of meat, 20 kg of fish and marine products, 
90 kg of vegetables, fruits and processed foodstuffs, 
60 eggs and other things. Most of them came from 
the coal mine’s farm at reasonable prices. Even if 
one calculates all these at the market prices, their 
food bill including the seasonings for the whole month 
of May was no more than 29 per cent of their incomes. 

There is a very small fuel bill. Even in the winter 
months about one ton of coal is sufficient for one 
month for an ordinary household. But one ton of coal 
would cost only 2 per cent of the Ryu family’s month- 
ly income. 

Their clothing bill was rather big in May com- 
pared with other months, reaching 15 per cent of their 
earnings. During the month they bought two new 
school uniforms for their sons. In celebration of 
Children’s Day the state made available in May new 
uniforms, at very reasonable prices, to entire students 
and pupils in ‘the country. : 

Then the family bought the three younger children 
new dresses to celebrate Children’s Day. 

Today, workers and office employees can buy better 
quality suits, furniture, sewing machines, radio and 
other comparatively expensive items on the install- 
ment system. Ryu Ho Pil too bought a good suit, a 
radio and a chest of drawers last year this way. 

The following is Ryu’s family record for the month 
of May: 


Percentages (of total income) 


Grain 4.7 
Fuel 2 
Rent 0.7 
Subsidiary foodstuffs 
(at market prices) 23 
Clothing 15 
Total 45.4 


Another 10 per cent has to be added to this figure. 
The 10 per cent was for house furnishing, cultural 
purposes and recreation. 

One may be surprised at the smallness of the re- 
creation expenses the Ryu family recorded. The 
amount was as big as the cost of one package of 
cigarettes. But one will be surprised to learn that with 
this little expense the entire Ryu family could attend 
4 or 5 movies in that month. 

Every large factory and enterprise has a regular 
movie house for its employees. For a small fee the 
workers with their families can enjoy cinemas as 
often as they like. For this the workers pay so little, 
not more than they pay for an ordinary movie house 
ticket. 
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As the cultural revolution surges in the country, 
people read and study more. 

The Ryu’s family receives two newspapers, Rodong 
Shinmoon and Rodongja Shinmoon. They have  sub- 
scribed to several monthlies: Keunloja (a theoretical 
magazine), Korean Women, New Generation (youth 
magazine) and Pioneers. Every month they buy 5 or 
6 new books—children’s books and reference books 
and others needed in their studies at the working 
people’s school. But expenses in this field amount to 
barely 2 per cent of their income. 

School expenses and medical fees are totally absent 
from Ryu family’s monthly record. It is not without 
reason. Now, no school collects tuitions and the medi- 
cal services are free of charge in the northern part 
of the Republic. 

The cost of text-books and school supplies is very 
small while the state pays a fund regularly to the 
nurseries and kindergartens for providing snacks to 
the children. Consequently, a family does not have 
to worry about the expenses for children’s schooling. 

Some miners of the Sadong Coal Mine have sons 
and daughters who are attending university. But 
they are not a burden to their parents, as all the uni- 
versity and college students receive a government 
stipend which pays for the dormitory, clothing, books, 
school supplies and other expenses. 

People are entitled to free medical services includ- 
ing hospitalization in our country. Even medicines 
for a family emergency medicine cabinet are available 
at a very small cost. 

Altogether, the Ryt family’s expenditure for the 
whole month of May was about 57 per cent of their 
total incomes. But one must consider that this family 
too, like others, goes in quite expense for beautifying 
their home with flowers and for picnicking, etc. 

Usually every month the Ryu family can put away 
20 to 30 per cent of their incomes. Ryu Ho Pil ‘has 
been paying up a savings fund for the past five 
months. Already his savings equals his one month 
salary. And his wife too has a savings account show- 
ing a considerable amount. 

Ryu is a 7 grade skilled worker, and his income 
is a little bigger than ordinary workers. But the pic- 
ture is more or less the same in every family because, 
today, except for children who are in school, everyone 
works. The costs of living keep going down, sup- 
plies of goods get more plentiful, the state keeps ex- 
panding the medical and cultural establishments and 
people’s cultural standard is rapidly rising. That’s 
why there is optimism in life and the people are full 
of vigor and enthusiasm. Interests of the individual 
coincide fully with those of the group. Because of 
that we are advancing at such a lightning tempo. 


HAN JAI SUNG 
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ee nursery of the Pyongyang 
Textile Mill is taking care of 
some 950 children by the day or 
by the week. The building stands 
in the southern corner of the sun- 
ny courtyard of the Mill. There 
are scores of nursemaids to care 
for the children. And the place is 
always lively with laughter and 
merriment of children. 

This writer visited the nursery 
some time ago to see how the 
children are being taken care of. 
I was introduced to Pak Chai 
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Nursemaid’ s 
Diary 


Pak Chai Soon taking care 


Soon, a nursemaid of the week 
nursery. When I told her what I 
came for, she said she did not 
know where she _ should start 
from. Instead she showed me the 
daily record of her work. With her 
permission, I’m going to print 
part of her diary for the readers. 


July 25 

Today is Saturday, the whistle 
has sounded. The day is coming 
to an end. The children know it 


of a child 


too. Expecting to see their moth- 
ers they seem they can hardly 
wait. After all, they have not seen 
their mothers for a whole week. 

Soon the mothers came... There 
was Sung Keun’s mother. Lifting 
her child, she said: 

“Were you a good boy?.. You 
got heavier!’ How happy she 
looks to go with her baby. 

She has three small children. 
One is in the Mill’s kindergarten, 
one in the week nursery and a 
baby in the day nursery. Now she 


Children on tricycles 


4] 


Afternoon refreshments 
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does not have to worry about her 
children. With an easy mind, she 
can attend her work at the Mill 
and at her home. 

As they were leaving, Sung 
Keun turned around and waved 
his chubby. little hand, saying? 

“Goodbye, mama!” 

I “felt very happy and once a- 
gain a sense of the honour of my 
work filled me. 


July 28 

The children are at play. Some 
riding horses; some on the swings, 
some on the tricycles. Whenever 
¥ ‘see them joyously playing I 
forget fatigue. 

Today, the medical workers 
were in the nursery to check the 
children’s health. There was no 
case of sickness this week, for 
which I am very glad. 

I gave them tomatoes at their 
afternoon snack. But Chang Kwon 
would not have it. He asked for 
the apple sauce he had yesterday. 
So I brought out a dish of. apple 
sauce for him. When I asked if he 
didn’t like tomatoes, he said with 
a grin. 

““.But I like apple sauce bet- 
ter!” I guess I have to ask for a 
supply of various things—biscuits, 
cookies, milk, and canned fruits 
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for children’s snacks. The children 
may ask for different things. 


July 29 

Sang Ki’s mother dropped into 
the nursery on her way home. For 
a moment I thought she came be- 
cause she did not feel quite easy 
about her baby whom she brought 
to us just a few days ago. Bui I 
was wrong. 

Handing a bunch of 
flowers to me, she said: 

“Please, these are for children’s 
rooms. They are from the mother- 
members of the brigade.” 

I was so glad to give the flow- 
ers to the children. They are 
happy mothers, liberated from 
kitchen by the deep solicitude of 
the government, are proudly de- 
voting all their energies to build- 
ing socialism. 


lovely 


August 1 

Another Saturday. I was getting 
the babies ready to go home. 

There was a call from the 
weaving shop. Chul Keun’s mother 
was on ‘the wire. 

She said she would be a little 
late in coming for Chul Keun be- 
cause they were going to rehearse 
for tonight’s circle performances. 


About an hour later she came. 
Her husband was with her. They 
were smartly dressed. They were 
on their way to the club to attend 


the performances. Chul Keun’s 
father invited me to go with them. 
He said his wife was to be one of 
the performers. 


Many a_ mother, like Chul 
Keun’s, is a good dancer and a 
good singer. Of course, they are 
good at work too, all excellent 
socialist builders. 


August 3 

Today is Monday. Another week 
has started. One after another the 
children who had spent the week- 
end with their parents came back 
to the nursery. Every one of them 
looked fresh and bright. Mothers 
told us that the children were say- 
ing from early morning that they 
had to hurry to go to the nursery. 


Sung Keun came up to me put- 
ting out his litile hand. 

“Mama, here is something for 
you! But this is for my friends. 
These are good candies!” 

More than ever I felt happy 
over my work. To work for these 
babies and their mothers so that 
more fabrics will be turned out is 
a great joy for me. 
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My Life 
in Moscow 


KIM RYONG RAK 


“Far and wide is my mother- 
Jand...” soft, sweet Russian music 
was flowing from a loudspeaker 
on the street. It was Radio Mos- 
cow broadcasting. This favourite 
song always brings back to me 
my life in Moscow whenever I 
hear it. The life which I shared 
for five years with the Soviet peo- 


ple will remain an unforgetable 
memory. 
It was in August 1953 that I 


crossed over the Yalu River. Ten 
days later we arrived in Moscow. 
Thus, my life of lasting impres- 
sions began. 


I saw the lofty Communist 
character of the Soviet people 


soon after J began to study there. 
While studying at Moscow Univer- 
sity I never felt: as if. 1 were a for- 
eigner because all the people who 
were around me were infused with 
internationalist spirit and treated 
others like their relatives. 

Numerous. difficulties confronted 
me in the lecture room. I had poor 
knowledge of world literature and 
aesthetics. I reckoned I knew some 
Russian but. from the start I could 
hardly understand what was said 
in class. 

One day the Secretary of the 
Young Communist League of the 
University called on me and wrote 
down in his note-book, one by one, 
my troubles in study. From the 
following day I studied with a 
girl student Tamara versed in 
literature. Moscow-born Tamara 
Was a talented girl. She has 
written poems for Novy Mir 
(New World) and other magazines. 
After school we remained Icng 
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enough to review fully the day’s 
lectures at the class and at the 
same time prepare the subjects for 
next day. 

The first ¢erm examination in 
the first year started. I worried, 
above all, about my poor know- 
ledge of the history of foreign 
literature. To assess each literary 
work one had to read first of all 
the given literary works. However, 
I had read only a few world clas- 
sics. I should read, at the least, 
those which the instructor asked 
me to. read for the examination. I 
could read only 2 or 3 pages of a 
Russian novel in an hour. On top 
of this, I had to consult a diction- 
ary so often that it consumed 
many hours of time. Having found 
my weak point Tamara began to 
help me with this problem. When 
I came across new words in read- 
ing, she explained them to me. In 
this way I could read through 
Several tens of pages of literary 
works one evening. 

She was a young but an extre- 
mely sensible girl. She was al- 
ways glad to help others, one of 
the specific features of the Soviet 
people. All -the students were 
busy preparing for examination in 
their rooms of hostel. They studied 
until late in the night. I was 
sorry that she could not study 
herself because of me. So I asked 
her to help me every other day. 
But Tamara said with a smile, “I 
will be happy above all to see you 
get a good mark on examination.” 

With her help I read the works 
which I had to read for the ex- 
amination of the history of the an- 
cient Greek ‘literature. I proudly 
entered the examination hall and 
got a good mark. 

The history of Russian literature 
was the next most difficult subject 
for me. I had little knowledge of 
the history of the ancient Russian 
literature. On top of this, our Uni- 
versity emphasized Russian litera- 
ture. However, she helped me in 


A FRIENDLY 
GET-TOGETHER 


Recently many students of vari- 
ous institutes of higher learning-in 
Pyongyang including Kim Il Sung 
University held a friendly get- 
together with the visiting Iranian, 
Nepal, and Ceylonese students 
from China, where they are study- 
ing. 

‘When the Iranian, Nepal and 
Ceylonese students arrived at the 
meeting several Dance School 
students rushed to present them 
with flowers. The “Song of the De- 
mocratic Youth Hymn of the WFDY” 
was sung, and_ the whole house 
rose to give them a rousing wel-. 
come. 

Kim Sung Deuk, Vice-Chairman 
of the Pyongyang City Democratic. 
Youth Committee spoke. He said 
that the friendly get-together will 
serve to further deepen mutual 
understanding between students of 
Korea and those countries. Then he 
added that friendship arid co-opera- 
tion. between them will be streng- 
thened further in their common 
struggle for safeguarding peace and 
national independence. 


Hamseru from Iran responded. 
In his speech the Iranian student, 
citing the fact that youth and 
workers of Iran successfully foiled 
the U.S. schemes to force the. 
Iranian youth ‘into the ranks of 
U.S. mercenaries, expressed in the: 
name of the entire Iranian students. 
their support to the struggle of the 
Korean people for world peace and. 
peaceful unification of the country. 
Emphasizing that the U.S. imperi- 
alists are the common enemy of the 
Iranian and Korean peoples, he 
demanded the immediate with- 
drawal of U.S. troops from South 
Korea, 

Sharma from Nepal and Soma 
from Ceylon also spoke in favour 
of strengthening friendly _ ties. 


. between the youth and students of. 


their countries and Korea. 
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POLISH LANDSCAPE 
EXHIBITION OPENED 


Under the cultural exchange 
plan for 1959 between Korea and 
Poland the Polish landscape exhibi- 
tion was opened at the State Cent- 
ral Fine Arts Museum on July 30. 
Displayed were 115 works of the 
late 19th and the early 20th century 
Polish painters including Alexander 
Kotsys and Stephan  Filipkevich, 
the famous realistic artists of 
Poland. 

These paintings mirrored the love 
of the Polish people for their lovely 
land. . 

The exhibition helped the Korean 
people to better understand the 
Polish people’s life and custom and 
their lofty spirit. of peaceful labour. 
And it served to strengthen the 
bond of friendship between the 
Korean and Polish peoples. 


75TH BIRTHDAY OF 
SOVIET COMPOSER B.V. 
ASAFIEV MARKED 


A meeting in honour of the 75th 
birthday of Soviet composer B.V. 
Asafiev was held in Pyongyang on 
July 28. 

At the meeting Shin Do Sun, 
Vice-Chairman of the C.C. of ‘the 
Korean Composers’ Union, made a 
teport on Asafiev’s career and 
activity. 

He spoke in detail of the acti- 
vities of Asafiev, Soviet People’s 
Artist and Academician, and twice 
winner of the Stalin Prize, and one 
of the founders of the Soviet music 
—the most advanced music. Speak- 
ing on the composer’s life the 
speaker cited Asafiev’s mumerous 
works including “Russian Music 
after the 19th Century,’ a book 
written in 1930, and his composi- 
tion “Glinka” which was awarded 
a Stalin Prize in 1947. The speaker 
concluded by noting the great 
contribution made by Asafiev to the 


development of Soviet music and - 


his influence on Korean music. 
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the same way, sparing no efforts. 
At a glance, she didn’t look cheer- 
ful but she was really very pleas- 


ant. 
She was cheerful, especially 
when some difficulty arose in 
study. 


I suggested that she go back and 
study by herself but she smiled 
again saying that at any rate she 
was better than I in the history 
of Russian literature. 

* * * 

“The longer we live with Russi- 
ans, the better we can understand 
their true mind,” said a Rumanian 
student. 

It was already auiumn in the 
third year. Though my health was 
poor, I had never caught a cold 
living in a foreign land where 
weather and food were quite differ- 
ent from ours. But one day I had 
stomach trouble. 


I felt vexed at having to lie in 
bed in the hostel when all my 
classmates were going to school 
in the morning. To get me back 
on my feet quickly, doctors called 
on me several times a day. 


It was on the third day of my 
illness. I could hear girls laughing 
and bustling around outside my 
door. Then suddenly into the room 
a group of 7 or 8 of my class- 
mates led by Lusya, each carrying 
a small package. I was at a loss 
to guess their intention. Then they 
took seats around me and began 
to unwrap the packages they had 
brought—Korean rice, noodle soup 
cooked in the Korean style and 
bottles of Korean soy sauce. 


“Where did you get these bott- 
les of soy?” I asked in surprise. 
For it was hard to imagine get- 
ting it here far away from Korea. 

“That’s a secret,” answered 
Lusya who was unwrapping his 
bundle, with his back turned to 
me. “Only we can say that we 
got this stuff through our Chinese 
comrades.” 

To my Surprise, they had also 


brought me Korean cakes, pickles, 
I was overjoyed. 

Kolya, a fat humorist and a. 
mateur poet, explained on behalf 
of the group: “We came to the 
conclusion that you have stomach 
trouble because you do not have 
Korean dishes. So we brought you 
your medicine. The prescription 
was worked out collectively with 
the help of Shen-ni, our Chinese 
comrade at the Theatrical Art In. 
stitute.” 

“Thank you,” I said and em. 
braced each of them. 

Of course, my stomach trouble 
was not caused by the lack of Ko- 
rean diet, but all the same I felt 
deeply grateful for their kindness. 
They inquired kindly about the 
inconveniences I found in living in 
a foreign land. They asked me to 
show the students’ grill Korean 
cuisine. But I did not comply with 
this request. But they brought me 
excellent Korean food which was 
prepared by them with much 
effort. 

* * * 

Today, many Korean students 
who have learned advanced tech- 
nique in the Soviet Union are re- 
turning home with good results 
receiving the praise of many. 

Such successes were thanks to 
the selfless assistance of the 
Soviet brothers who always show 
an example of proletarian interna- 
tionalism. 

And such experience was not 
mine alone. It shows clearly how 
great is the Soviet people’s love 
and affection for the Korean peo- 
ple, as well as for the peoples of 
other brother countries. I had had 
few contacts with foreigners. | 
learned much from living with the 
Soviet people whose way of life 
was different from ours. In the 
Soviet Union all are united in one 
ideal, the spirit of collectivism, 
and in this friendly atmosphere | 


spent 5 years. Now the Soviel 
people have become my bosom 
friends. 
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A view of the Heungnam Ammonium Nitrate 
Factory built with the technical and material 
aid of the Soviet Union 


Fruits of Friendship 


Greeting the first birthday of 
the Ammonium Nitrate Shop of 


the Heungnam Fertilizer Factory 
this April, workers of the shop 
wrote a letter to Engineer Ily- 


ashenko in the Soviet Union, in- 
forming him of their joy over the 
fact that the 1958 plan had been 
overfulfilled by 2 per cent and the 
quality of products raised up to 
the world level. The letter read in 
part: 
“Whenever we take a stroll in 
the compound or stand before 
machine, we always recall the 
days when you, together with 
other Soviet experts, devoted all 
your energy day and night to the 
building of our workshop, just as 
if it had been for your own coun- 
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try. It has been one year already. 
But we always talk about all of 


you. We call your names as if you 


were still among us... 

“We workers of the shop, in or- 
der to commemorate forever the 
enormous aid of the Soviet people, 
the great help of the Soviet ex- 
perts and the memorable days 
when we worked together, call the 
field-glass-shaped granulation 
tower, 63.75 metres in height, the 
‘Korean-Soviet Friendship Tower’ 
and the 100-metre stack the ‘Ko- 
rean-Soviet Friendship Stack.’” 

Whenever there is any good 
news about the shop they write to 
their Soviet friends. Truly the 
Ammonium Nitrate Shop of the 
Heungnam Fertilizer Factory is a 


fruit of Korean-Soviet friendship. 

The plan of the shop for this 
year-is to produce 136,000 tons of 
ammonium nitrate, which will be 
equivalent to 230,000 tons of am- 
monium sulfate so far as_ the 
effectiveness is concerned. 

Ammonia is put through nearly 
40 processes before it is combined 
with acid and turned into snow 
white ammonium nitrate. All these 
processes have been automatized 
to enable a small number of work- 
ers to manage the whole shop. 
Perhaps, the work may appear to 
be easy but the workers have to 
possess high standard of skill. And 
the shop as a whole needs minute 
care and strict order and dis- 
cipline. 
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Kim Suk Tai, the Korean-Soviet 
Friendship Team leader, said: 

“Raising the quality of products 
to the world level means ensuring 
over 34 per cent of nitrogen and 
less‘ than I.5 per cent of moisture. 
In the early days, the content of 
nitrogen in ammonium nitrate was 
33.99 per cent, but at present it is 
34.3 per cent. And the moisture 
has been reduced to 0.6 per cent. 


“When Premier Kim Il Sung at- 
tended the opening ceremony of 
this shop April last year, he told 
the workers to take good care of 
this up-to-date shop. He told us 
that we should raise our technical 
level to better the quality of pro- 
ducts, and plant trees in the com- 
pound of the shop so as to make 
the surroundings beautiful,” 


In order to put into practice the 
suggestions given by Premier 
Kim I] Sung, during the past year 
the entire workers diligently stu- 
died technology under 26 technici- 
ans and skilled workers who had 
been to the Soviet Union to study 
advanced technology waging 
vigorous struggle for raising the 
utility rate of the equipment and 
quality of the products and for 
reducing the standard of material 
consumption per unit product. 


Strict observance of the standard 
operation rules was stressed in 
order to avoid even a slight mis- 
hap in the processes. To this end, 
members of the work team led by 
Kim Suk Tai launched a “Look- 
more-often movement.” They de- 
cided to look around the machines 
once every three minutes, whereas 


they did it every ten minutes in 
the past. 
As a result, the products out- 


stripped the world level in quality. 


Moreover, the workers worked 
their machines after making a 
scientific study of the atmosphere 
with the help of hygrometre and 
thermomeire, thereby preventing 
the loss of ammonia. As a result, 
they economized 2 kilograms of 
ammonia per ton, and produced 
700 tons more fertilizer during the 
past six months. Since the shop is 
completely automatized, some 
thought that there was little to 
be improved in the shop. 


But the Letter of the Central 
Committee of the Workers’ Party 
of Korea of September 1958 gave 
them fresh inspiration. Workers of 
the shop took more seriously than 
ever the question of raising the 
utility rate of the equipment and 
improving it. 


Li Byung Yung, a machine op. 


erator, devised an automat 
switch for the acid tank of the 
absorption tower which save¢ 


much labour. Repair worker Cho: 
Hyun Joon removed the tungster 
ore crusher to the place where ; 
lift is provided bringing aboy' 
economization of much _labou; 


power. Thanks to his initiative 
hazardous and heavy work has 
been eliminated. 

Since last September, 20 pro. 
posals out of 26 made by the 
workers for the improvement oj 
equipment have been introduced 
into production resulting in the 
economization of 27 per cent o! 


labour power. 

The ammonium nitrate produced 
here is supplied to all the agricul. 
tural co-ops throughout the coun- 
try. 

As the Ammonium Nitrate Shop 
of the Heungnam Fertilizer Fac- 
tory was built with part of the 
one billion ruble gift of the Soviet 
people and technical aid of the 
Soviet experts and the fertilizer 
produced here is contributing 
greatly to the increased produc- 
tion of grain, our people call the 
shop and its products the “fruits 
of friendship.” 

KIM CHOON AM 


At A Metallurgical Works 


As she led me into the manager’s office, the young 
secretary said that the manager was making a round 
of the works. 

When I was left alone, I looked around the man- 
ager’s office. On one wall were hanging no less than 
17 citations including one given in the name of 
Premier Kim Il Sung. While I was waiting for the 
manager I read every one of the 17 citations. All of 
them contained a phrase “in recognition of successful 
fulfilment of the assignments in the national econo- 
mic plan.” Later I learnt that this Booryung Metal- 
lurgical Works in North Hamkyung Province had 
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been cited more than 50 times over the past 10 odd 
years. Particularly, it has been famous in turning out 
ferro-silicon. 

When I read the 17 citations, I felt it was not 
strange at all for this metallurgical works to com- 
plete the assignments under the First Fiev-Year Plat 
more than three years ahead of the set time. The 
workers of this works finished the First Five-Year 
Plan in 1958. 

Eventually the manager came back to the office, 
apologizing (though it was quite uncalled for). 

“I’m sorry that I have kept you waiting.” 
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The manager told me that he had been working at 
{his works nearly twenty years, and for 12 years he 
has been its manager. His forehead was deeply 
wrinkled. One can tell that he was an old hand in 
this field. For some time he sat looking through the 
window at the chimney of the works which was giv- 
ing out columns of white smoke. Presently, he said: 


“You want me to tell you something about this 
works, right? Yow said you had been in a metallur- 
gical shop once. Then ‘you know what kind of people 
are working in a metallurgical works. If it is for the 
cause of the fatherland and revolution, they are 
strong and brave. The workers of our works are such 
people. We have finished the First Five-Year Plan 
three years earlier than scheduled. You know what 
they say now? ‘Well, we turned out carbide even 
underground. Compared with that this is nothing 
difficult. The Party speaks of one more year of hard 
work. But, for a happy future we are ready to work 
hard ten more years, let alone one year.’ They are 
ready to do anything. This is what they all say these 
days.” 


The manager went on, looking back upon the past: 
“It happened during the Fatherland Liberation War. 
Because of the savage U.S. bombing, the workers 
could not keep up the war-time production. Caves 
were dug and an underground factory was _ built 
there to produce carbide. 


“T don’t have to tell you the workers took it as a 
matter of life and death. 
And not a sound of grumbl- 
ing. All helped each other. 

“If one asks his fellow 
worker, ‘Tough going, yeah?’ 
The other would answer. 
‘Sure, it is tough. If I tell 
you otherwise, I wouldn’t be 
telling you the truth!’ ‘Then, 
why don’t you take a little 
rest? I'll do your share, too.’ | 
‘But, I can’t! Because more 
carbide is needed at the front 
and in the rear.’ 


“That’s the way they 
worked. They helped each 
other. Their burning patriot- 
ism could not be bent. 

“That’s not all. All the 
young workers went to the 
front. The other workers 
Who remained behind ma- 
Naged successfully to re- 
move every machine to a 
Safer place. It really was a 
tough job to take all those 
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machines to the heart of the mountain. There we hid 
them underground for safe-keeping. But, if we hadn’t 
done that then, such success as we have gained today 
would not have been possible... When the truce was 
signed, the workers rebuilt the works with their own 
hands. Ever since they have been keeping the flames 
of innovation burning. I’m telling you the workers 
have been victorious. No work was too hard for 
them.” 

It was last October. The workers here were discus- 
sing the letter sent by the Party Central Committee 
for the promotion of socialist construction. Inspired 
by the letter, meetings were held to find ways and 
means for turning out more ferro-silicon. 

At one of these meetings, Kim Won Son, team 
leader of the No. 2 electric furnace, put forward a 
new suggestion. His idea was that they take a new 
way of constant charging instead of periodic charg- 
ing as had been doing. 

His argument was that the new method would 
ensure the smooth going down of the crude material 
to the bottom of the furnace. Moreover, the number 
of heats would be increased from 7-8 to 12. And each 
time the volume of ferro-silicon can be raised to as 
much as 9.5 tons from 6 tons. His suggestion receiv- 
ed the warm support of the workers. Every one of 
them resolved ‘to increase ferro-silicon production 
and better its quality. 

Then the Party organization and the management 
of the works came out to lend a hand to his work 


Feeding raw materials at furnace No. 3 in the 
Booryung Metallurgical Works 
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plan. Leading personnel of the Pariy organization, 
management and _ social organizations went to the 
furnace shop to help in a tryout of the constant 
charging method for a period of over one month. And 
it was proved that the new method would work fine. 
And the works was again inflamed with the idea of 
innovation. Every furnace gave out 2 to 3 more 
tons of iron every day, and the extraction rate too 
went up by 10 to 15 per cent. While the cost was 
reduced by 10 per cent. 


Such innovation drive made it possible for this 
works to complete its First Five-Year Plan quotas 
more than three years ahead of time. Every furnace 
in the works turns out three times as much molten 
iron as the nominal capacity maintained under the 
Japanese rule. 


But, the workers are working harder to improve 
their results yet. They are determined to raise the 
number of heats by one to two more times a day, 
and the volume of molten iron by one to two tons. 


At this point, the manager, saying that I should 
see everything with my own eyes, offered to take me 
around the works. 


The first shop I visited was the alloy shop. I talked 
with Li Suk Young, the foreman. The whole place was 
humming and every furnace was giving out white 
flames. And a group of smelters were charging the 
furnaces by turns with their heavy shovels laden with 
ore. Their march towards the flaming furnace remind- 
ed me of warriors at the front. When we came to the 
fourth furnace, the fereman Li introduced me to Cha 
Kap Rin, a smelter, who took me to the workers’ rest- 
ing room. 


When we reached the room, he told me this: 

“Do you think you can understand the feelings of 
an old smelter...? The point is that I just cannot take 
the back seat as the younger ones suggest. No one 
knows better than I about myself. I’m telling you I 
can take it. But they are telling me I should retire. 


“Of course, I know everyone—the Party chairman, 
the manager and all my friends—means well. They 
think it is against ihe law for me to work in such 
heat since I’m over 60. I know that too. So they think 
I should take it easy, to be exact, do nothing but 


lead an easy life on the retirment fund. But, do 
you think I could do it? Never! I’m not going to re 
ceive the old age pension. I became a Party member 
when I was 53 years old. If I retire now, it would 
mean that I was active as a Party member only for 
13 years. So, it’s simply out of question for me vo quit 
my job. That’s why I’ve rejected the advice of those 
friends. 


“IT had to put up this kind of fight in my home too. 
I’ve seven children. All my grown-up sons tell me 
I should retire and they are going to take care of me, 
I should come and live with them. It was last sum- 
mer. My eldest son who works at the Kangsun Steel 
Works and the second daughter-in-law from Pyong- 
yang came to me. What they wanted of me was that 
I should let them take me to either of their homes, 
I must confess I was not displeased. But I shouted 
at them just the same: ‘What are you trying to do 
to me? I don’t want to be a burden to you. You 
should think it over. I am a worker and you yoursel- 
ves are workers and children of a worker. What made 
it possible for us to lead such a happy life? We owe 
it to the Party and the people’s power. Think of your 
younger brother Kil Sung. Not only has he graduated 
from a university but he is now in the Soviet Union. 
Do you think it would have been possible in the past 
for anything like this to happen to me? Never! Only 
it is possible today because the state is taking care 
of us. Yet, you want me to quit working. I’m sorry 
but simply I can’t do that. When people get old and 
feeble they have to quit work. But I'll let you know 
when that happens to me.’ So I sent them home. 

“I believe I can see a communist society before | 
die. That’s why I feel I’m getting younger every day. 
If we can finish the First Five-Year Plan in two years, 
certainly we can realize Communism sooner than we 
foresee. Isn’t that right?” 

The veteran worker was looking at the furnace that 
was aglow with heat. The very spirit of this veteran 
smelter whose zeal for building socialism is racing 
against time is the spirit of the entire workers of this 
works, and of the entire people of Korea, who are 
forging ahead as one towards the eminence of social- 
ism. 


SUH HONG RIN 
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Plight 
of 
Korean Nationals 


in 
Japan 
Al present there are some 600,000 Korean na- 
lionals in Japan. The majority of them are those 


who, having lost the means of livelihood in their 
fatherland under the Japanese imperialists’ colonial 
predatory rule, wandered to Japan or those who 
were sold as labourers at cheap prices or drafted for 
forced labour during the Pacific War. 

The Koreans in Japan have long been subjected 
to unbearable discrimination, humiliation and hardship. 
They were forced to do dangerous, hard labour in 
mines, tunnelling and public works at low wages. 

Wherever working conditions were bad, Korean 
workers were to be found. Especially after the 
outbreak of the Pacific War, the Japanese imperial- 
ists drafted great numbers of Koreans, forcing upon 
them hard, inhuman work in munitions factories or 
Mines in Japan, under the strict watch of gendarmes 
and policemen. And some of them were made to wear 
military uniforms and work as the “farming corps.” 
They were forced to work like serfs. The Japanese 
imperialists suppressed even the slightest expression 
of the will of the Koreans in Japan and arrested and 
imprisoned them. 

However, the liberation of Korea by the great 
Soviet Army in August 1945 brought about a drastic 
change in the situation of the Korean nationals in 
Japan. No more were they homeless people subjected 
to discrimination and maltreatment in an alien land. 
They have become citizens of the glorious Democratic 
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Miserable life of the Korean na- 
tionals in Japan 
People’s Republic of Korea, a proud, independent 
and free country. And it was their unanimous 
desire to return to their home which they had longed 

for and participate in the building of a new life. 

Therefore a movement for returning home was 
launched on a_ wide scale among the Korean na- 
tionals in all parts of Japan. 

However, the return home of the Korean nationals 
in Japan has not yet been realized due to the Japan- 
ese authorities’ unjust stand and intrigues of the 
U.S. imperialists and Syngman Rheeites. 

The Korean nationals in Japan, while unfolding 
the movement for returning to the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea, have launched a struggle 
for acquiring the lawful rights due aliens. 

The U.S. imperialists and Japanese authorities, 
however, deprived them of the rudimentary rights 
such as freedom of speech, the press, association and 
assembly, persecuting them ruthlessly. 

In April 1946, the Japanese government put into 
effect the “Law of Control cn Banking Organs” and 
took other measures for restricting financial loans to 
the Korean nationals, and in September of the same 
year, under the pretext of curbing “illegal entries to 
Japan” the Korean nationals in Japan were forced 
to carry residential certificates. 

In January 1948, the Japanese government, in 
order to stop the democratic, national education of 
the Korean children in Japan, ordered the Korean 
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school-age children to go to the Japanese “public 
schools.” And the Koreans who wished to establish 
“private schools” were. requested to get special 
authorization from the Japanese authorities. Protes- 
ting’ against this stand of the Japanese government, 
the Korean nationals in Osaka and Kobe held mass 
rallies. and. demonstrations. in April of the same year, 
on which occasion the U.S. Army proclaimed martial 
law and arrested 3,500 Korean nationals and injured 
150.. After that, all the schools for the Korean na- 
tionals were closed for some time and the school 
properties were confiscated by the U.S. imperialists 
and the Japanese authorities. 

In December 1953, the Japanese government laid 
down “six-point” terms to restrict the schools of the 
Korean nationals in Tokyo. The Koreans were ordered 
to restrain. from teaching Korean history and culture 
and observe the Japanese “educational law”.” Thus, 
education of the Korean children in Japan was in a 
woeful plight. 

In January 1949, the Japanese government adopted 
“Alien. Properties Control. Law” under which the 
Koreans were barred from taking their properties 
out of Japan. At the same time they were prohibited 
by law to own immovables such as mines, ships, land 
and houses. And what they had owned were con- 
fiscated. 

The U.S. imperialists and Japanese authoritics 
intensified further their oppression of the Korean 
nationals in Japan. They dissolved the Korean 
League in Japan, the Democratic Youth League, 
and other mass organizations of the Korean nationals 
in Japan. In addition, they detained many Korean 


children in Japan live in “box- 
houses” 


The Korean 


nationals in the Omura and other camps, persecuting 
them under various pretexts. 

Persecution of the Korean nationals has been 
intensified urider the Kishi government. The Kishi 
government has been using the Korean nationals as 
a bait in its political bargaining with the Syngman 
Rhee clique obstructing in every way the return home 
of the Korean nationals in Japan to the D.P.R.K. And 
the Kishi government has been suppressing the 
General Federation of Koreans in Japan established 
in May 1955, and many organizations affiliated with 
it, under the cover of “Act of Preventing Subversive 
Activities.” 

At the same time, the Kishi government intensj- 
fied persecution of the Korean nationals. It finds 
expression in taxation imposed upon the Korean 
nationals and in its decree on “protection of Korean 
unemployed.” In 1957, the Korean nationals paid 18 
billion yen to the Kishi government in taxes, and the 
figure went up to 20 billion yen in 1958. But the sum 
expended by the Kishi government for “protecting” 
the life of the Korean unemployed did not exceed 8.4 
per cent of the sum of taxes it plundered from the 
Korean nationals. The sum of the “living allowances” 
paid out by the Kishi government in December 1955, 
comparatively larger than in any other month, did 
not exceed 240,000,000 yen for 138,900 persons, or 24.1 
per cent of the total who needed help. And in June 
1957 it decreased to 140,000,000 yen. This was for 
81,000 persons, or 13.6 per cent of the total who need- 
ed such help. 

At present, over 80 per cent of the Korean nationals 
in Japan are unemployed. And many of them rum- 
mage dump heaps for rags and scrap iron which they 
sell to sustain themselves. Even those who have found 
work have to risk their lives, because all the jobs 
available for’ them are dangerous public works and 
power station projects in the steep mountainous areas. 

All the Korean nationals in Kosokawahara, Aomori 
Prefecture, except 3 households out of 74, are unem- 
ployed or semi-unemployed and 55 households out of 
60 in Takahama, Minato-ku, Tokyo, have no regular 
jobs. 

No wonder then, even ‘the Japanese people say that 
the Korean nationals in Japan are “leading the most 
miserable existence in the world.” 

It is an ardent wish of the Korean nationals in 
Japan who have lost the means of. living to return 
home, the prospering Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea. And it is their inviolable right, which no force 
on earth can rob them of. 
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Flourishing Korean Art 


JO RYUNG CHOOL 


During the Japanese rule over Korea the revolu- 
tionary Korean art waged a “hidden” struggle against 
Japanese imperialism. But, today Korean art is freely 
and fully flourishing in the warm embrace of the peo- 
ple’s power, promoting the peaceful unification of 
the land and socialist-communist construction in the 
northern part of the country. 


From the very first day, the Workers’ Party of Ko- 
rea has chosen the path of true people’s art for its 
speedy development based on the rich national herit- 
age and introducing creatively the advanced literature 
and art of the great Soviet Union and other progres- 
sive nations. Moreover, the Party has rendered every 
possible help and guidance for developing our art 
based upon socialist realism which serves the inter- 
ests of the people. This literary and art policy of the 
Party not only opened a new avenue for development 
but also provided the writers and artists of the coun- 
try with every favourable condition for their free ac- 
tivities and growth. 


Today the number of writers, composers, and pain- 
ters reaches more than 1,000. There are 30 odd 
musical and drama organizations which include 


Drama Theatre, National Opera Theatre, Cpera 
Theatre, Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, Dance 
Theatre, Puppet Theatre, Acrobatic Theatre, City 


Theatre and the Radio Art Ensemble. Then there are 
some 4,000 film workers working for the Korean 


Film Studio and the Korean Documentary Film 
Studio. 


To train young workers in: these fields there are the 
State Conservatory of Music, Institute of Fine Arts, 
Drama and Cinematography Institute, Literary Insti- 
tute, Dance School, and many others. At present over 
10,000 future writers and artists are being trained in 
these institutes and every year a large number of the 
young workers in these fields are sent to the Soviet 
Union and brother countries for further study. 


Scattered all over the country, there are some 700 
theatres and cinema houses. Then, too, every. town 
and village, factory and enterprise maintains either 
Workers’ palace, club or the hall of culture—the centre 
of the people’s cultural activities. Even to the remotest 
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places mobile film projection teams make regular 
tours. 

Among ‘the masses the art circle movement is very 
popular. Altogether there are some 80,000 art circles 
covering the fields of music, dance, drama, film, paint- 
ing, embroidery, camera and others. And the total 
membership of the circles reaches about 2 million. 

Brilliant successes have been achieved by our art in 
the post-liberation years under the correct Party 
literary and art policy. The achievements attained by 
the workers of film industry and the theatre world 
are singularly outstanding. 

During the period over 500 different films were pro- 
duced and some 300 new plays were presented. The 
number of one act plays exceeded 1,000. This year 
alone, 25 new films and 170 documentary and scienti- 
fic films came out and 100 odd new plays were pro- 
duced. . 

But the growth is not confined to number. Notable 
progress has been made in the diversity of themes. 
Particularly, the ideological, artistic profoundness has 
reached a new depth. 

Today’s Korean art reflects most vividly the vic- 
tory of the people’s democratic revolution and the 
magnificent vista of socialist-communist construction. 

And the characters who appear in these works are 
those who possess the new communist morality, set- 
ting a living example in teaching the masses with 
socialist patriotism. 

Socialist patriotism is deeply rooted among the 
people. And our writers, composers, and artists are 
devoting all their energy to bringing out this noble 
spirit in their works. Particularly, the brilliant re- 
volutionary tradition established by the anti-Japanese 
partisans led by Comrade Kim I] Sung is most im- 
pressively and artistically brought back to life, which 
serves greatly in teaching the people with communist 
ideology. It is because the ideological system and the 
revolutionary style in work set up by the staunch 
Communists led by Comrade Kim Il Sung in the 30’s 
represent the very spirit and characteristics of the 
Communists. 

During the second half of last year and the first 
half of this year, many works which projected the 
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undying spirit of socialist patriotism and communism 
of the revolutionaries appeared. Some of the important 
ones are: the feaiure film ‘The Patriot,” the opera 
“Tell, Ye Forest,” the play “Phoenix,” the sym- 
phonic poem “The Brilliant Tradition,” chorus “Anti- 
Japanese Partisans,” and the dance drama “Spring”. 

Lately, the new Chullima (Winged Horse) Work 
Team movement—a product of the surging march 
of the Chullima—provided rich material and new 
communist characters for creative works in arts. Thus, 
the projection of communist labour has recently come 
to the fore in Korea’s artistic activities. 

The feature film “His Wish” portrays the collective 
heroism of the working class for securing fibre from 
reed. There was the new feature film “The Whistle Is 
Sounding” which gives a vivid picture of the unpre- 
cedented labour exploits made in laying the new 
railway between Pyungsan and Jihari in so short a 
time. Besides, many documentary films—“Life-giving 
Water,” “Korea Today” and others—came out por- 
traying the cities and villages which are being turn- 
ed into socialist ones. 

For the stage, among many works, “Great 
Strength,” “Forerunners,” “The River Dokro’ and 
“Young Hearts” are some of the outstanding ones. 
And notable are “Red Heart” and “Chullima’’, both 
dance dramas, group dances “Molten Iron Is Flow- 
ing” and “A Bumper Crop,” new songs for group 
singing entitled “Rest Time at the Work Site” and 
“Chullima.” All these works pictured most vividly the 
socialist labour and socialist human relations show- 
ing the immeasurable power of labour and roman- 
ticism. 

Another feature that the Korean men of arts can- 
not forget in their creations is the question of peace- 
ful unification—the unanimous wish of the entire Ko- 
rean people. Feature films “We Cannot Live Separat- 
ed,” “Although the Great Bear Is Seen,” and “Don’t 
Forget Pajoo,” play “The Only Road,” and opera 
“Flames on the Island” depicted the people’s struggle 
in South Korea against the U.S. imperialists. The 
films “At 9:00 Sharp,” “In Search of Light,” and 
play “In the Name of the People” dealt with the peo- 
ple’s struggle in the northern part of the country for 
defending the revolutionary, democratic base from the 
enemy’s .enicroachment. Another feature film ‘“Moran- 
bong,” a joint work of Korean and French film work- 
ers, will be soon on the screen. It will show the Ko- 
rean people’s ardent wish for peaceful unification of 
‘the land, the viciousness of the enemy and the Korean 
people’s confidence in their ultimate victory. 

The mass heroism shown by the Korean people 
during their just Fatherland Liberation War against 
the U.S. imperialists has been the theme of many 
works. Feature film “Comrades-in-arms” showed the 
unbreakable friendship sealed in blood between the 
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peoples of Korea and China. “Li Soo Bok” was ; 
biographical film on the life of Hero Li Soo Bok wh 
gave his youth for the cause of the fatherland. The 
“One Heart,” a dance drama, should be mentione 
which depicted the people’s sacrifice during the Fy 
therland Liberation War in the spirit of the brillian 
revolutionary tradition established by the anti-Japa 
nese partisans. Also the Korean classic “The Tale 
Choon Hyang” done in techni-colour, and a musica 
film “The Maiden of Mt. Keumgang” are worthy o 
note. 

In ‘the post-liberation years, special attention ha: 
been paid to developing further socialist realism ir 
arts by linking successfully the socialist content witt 
national form. Nihilistic views on the national cultura, 
heritage and mere restoration of the old were re. 
solutely rejected. 

The traditional Korean classics came out to depict 
the march of the Chullima towards the eminence 
socialism. New Korean classical operas “Princess 
Sunhwa” and “The Tale of Jang Hwa and Hong 
Ryun” together with the old classics “The Tale ol 
Choon Hyang” and “The Tale of Shim Chung" 
brought out in harmony with the national sentiment! 
and custom the people’s aspiration for liberation from 
the agonies under feudalism. Besides, many classics 
have been made into operas, plays, films, dance 
dramas and puppet shows. 

Mention must be made of the fact that special at: 
tention has been directed to promoting the national 
characteristics in new compositions and dances. 
Opera “Tell, Ye Forest” is one of the outstanding 
works. 

The overall development of Korean culture was 
fully shown last year at the National Arts Festival ia 
celebration of the 10th anniversary of the founding 
of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea. Some 
3,000 singers, dancers, and instrumentalists joined 
in ‘the grand performance of “Glorious Is Our Father- 
land,” projection from the brilliant revolutionary 
tradition to the communist society to come. 

In recent years cultural exchange with the Soviet 
Union and other brother countries has been very ac- 
tive, strengthening friendly ties between our country 
and fraternal countries. 

In 1958 alone, five art troupes involving 338 artists 
from our country visited the Soviet Union, the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, Poland, the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, the Democratic Republic of Viet-nam 
and the Mongolian People’s Republic. Then during 
the past year, our art troupe also visited the United 
Arab Republic. Through ‘these visits, friendship with 
our fraternal countries was made deeper and we wo! 


many new friends among the peace-loving Arab world. 


All the successes that our arts have attained will 
serve as the guarantee for developing communist arts 
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in corfermity with the reality which is advancing at 
an incredible tempo of the Chullima. 

It goes without saying all these achievements were 
possible only through a sharp ideological struggle 
waged in building up the national culture under the 
guidance of the Workers’ Party of Korea, against 
every expression of bourgeois literature and art. And 
socialist realism has been firmly established in our 


Particularly, writings and words of Comrade 
Kim Il Sung on our literature and art have been a 
great inspiration for our men of arts in their creation. 
And today our men of arts, under the correct leader- 
ship of the Party, are forging ahead towards estab- 
lishing “Chullima Creative Teams,” upholding high 
the banner of socialist realism for further develop- 
ment and consolidation of the successes attained in 
the field of arts. 


literary and art field. 


Youth Go Out to Sea 


At the conference of the Par- 
ty activists in Kangwon Pro- 
vince held in June, Premier 
Kim Il Sung gave instruction 
to further develop the fishing 
industry. In order to carry out 
the instruction, great numbers 
of young people are going out 
to sea. 

On June 26, youth and stu- 
dents in Wonsan held a meet- 
ing and called upon the youth 
all over the country to go out 
to sea in response to the Par- 
ty’s call. 

A movement for going out to 
sea is now being unfolded 
among the youth. 

By the end of July, more 
than 14,500 young people had 
volunteered for this work. More 
than 2,100 of these volunteers 
have already found jobs at the 
fisheries in various parts of the 
country. Special efforts are 
being made at these fisheries 
to train these young people in- 
to competent fishermen. 
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Young fishermen of 
the Wonsan Fishery 
in search of whales 


At the Wonsan Fishery which 
has taken on the staff of more 
than 160 young people, the mana- 
gement arranges lessons in the 
Party’s policy on the fishing in- 
dustry, and in the fundamentals 
of ichthyography, oceanography 
and fishing, and organizes the 
practical training under the veter- 
an fishermen. 

The young crew of Deep Sea 
Fishing Boat No. 28 have explored 
new grounds far off the shore and 
are catching many fish by going 
out to the water several hun- 
dreds of metres deep. 

The young fishermen engaged 
in medium- and small-scale fish- 
ing and inshore fishing are also 
working actively to increase the 


catch. 
Young fishermen of the Junjin 
Fishery of South Hamkyung 


Province have introduced 
varied methods of fishing. The 
young crew of Drift-net Boat 
No. 3, while engaging in drift- 
net fishing, are -catching a 


large amount of mackerel, 
sprat and other fish by em- 
ploying various methods of 
fishing. 


In this way, in all parts of 
the country young people are 
going out to sea in response 
to the Party’s call, and the 
youth who have found _ their 
new job are working enthusi- 
astically to become the masters 
of sea and catch more fish. 
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Syngman Rhee’s Treachery 


LI HYANG 


The political and economic crisis. is plunging into 
an abyss and the anti-American and anti-Syngman 
Rhee struggle is gaining momentum in South Korea. 
The reactionary Syngman Rhee regime set up by the 
U.S. imperialists is shaken to its foundation and the 
American aggressors are becoming desperate in their 
attempt to save the tottering Syngman Rhee regime. 

They have brought into full play not only their 
aggression apparatus in South Korea but many high- 
ranking U.S. officials under various mames are 
brought from the U.S. into South Korea for this pur- 
pose. Responsible State Department officials, 
“envoys,” “advisors,” “representatives” and “investi- 
gation committees,” not excluding bellicose generals, 
visit South Korea one after another. — 

With the adoption of the so-called “new state 
security law,” a notorious fascist law, political con- 
fusion in South Korea has been aggravated. And the 
Syngman Rhee regime is driven into further isolation 
in South Korea as the question of repatriation of 
Korean nationals in Japan to the D.P.R.K. has been 
settled. 

The U.S. government frequently dispatches to 
South Korea all kinds of missions to conduct talks 
with the Syngman Rhee clique. Then the Syngman 
Rhee and his followers are instigated to raise uproars. 
At the bidding of the American imperialists the 
Syngman Rhee clique are ‘tightening still more its 
fascist rule, resorting to a policy of fraud and bribery. 

Then very often military maneuvers are staged to 
threaten the masses of people. And their screams are 
growing more hysterical as the return of the Korean 
nationals in Japan to the D.P.R.K. has become im- 
minent. And the State Department dispatched its Asi- 
an affairs officials to South Korea. The U.S. ambas- 
sador to Syngman Rhee, General Gruenther, president 
of the American Red Cross Society, and other U.S. 
responsible personnel held talks in Seoul with Syng- 
man Rhee, his diplomatic officials, and the represen- 
tatives of the Liberal and Democratic parties and 
the puppet parliament. Then, numerous “results on 
the talks” and “statements” were published. 
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All this clearly shows how the American aggres- 
sive circles are busying themselves in an attempt to 
keep the tottering colonial regime from falling. Were 
it not for the bayonet of the American imperialists the 
Syngman Rhee clique could not survive even for a 
moment. The Syngman Rhee regime is nothing but a 
U.S. puppet and an instrument of aggression. 

In order to continue their colonial policy the 
American imperialists elaborated their ruling system. 
Through the Syngman Rhee regime, the Headquarters 
of the U.S. occupation forces in South Korea, U.S.- 
Syngman Rhee Economic Commission, U.S. embassy 
and all the “American advisors,” they stepped up 
colonial exploitation and strengthened the fascist 
rule. 

As is known to all, the Syngman Rhee regime is 
the set-up of the American imperialists who gave it a 
fancy name of “independent state’ or the 
“government of the Koreans”. And Syngman Rhee 
is a thorough and thorough puppet, representing “he 
country-selling “regime”. 

The true colour of the Syngman Rhee regime finds 
expression in its fabrication, its composition, its func- 
tion and role. 

In South Korea, all the chief organs of the puppet 
“government”, such as “president’s cabinet” “national 
assembly,” ‘supreme court,” consist of comprador 
capitalists, landlords, pro-Americans, and national 
traitors, as well as their henchmen—reactionary offici- 
als and political brokers. 

Not a_ single representative of 
people is to be found among them. 

Under cover of the U.S., the traitors in the puppet 
regime keep their positions by selling national inter- 
ests to the U.S. imperialists. The puppet regime of 
South Korea is nothing but a political bloc of 4 
handful of capitalists and landlords, the existence of 
which is only possible under the wing of the U.S 
monopoly capital. 

The puppet Syngman Rhee’s regime is composed 
of a handful of anti-popular exploiting elements 
and traitors. Consequently, not only the working 


the working 
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people but also those who have national conscience 
condemn it. 


Yet, the U.S. imperialists are working so hard to 
paint the puppet regime, rejected by the people, as 
“lawful.” 


But everyone knows how the puppet Syngman 
Rhee’s regime came into being. It was long ago 
exposed before the whole world. 


The American imperialists undermined the imple- 
nientation of the decision of the Moscow Conference 
of the Three Foreign Ministers. Furthermore, under 
the name of the U.N., they, in violation of Article 107 
of the U.N. Charter, trumped up the separate elec- 
tions in May 1948, and set up the puppet Syngman 
Rhee regime. At that time, the American military 
government authorities arrested and killed tens of 
thousands of patriots throughout South Korea. 


Between May 7 and 10 in 1948 alone, 50,425 were 
arrested and 350 were murdered on the charge of 
being opposed to the “elections.” On “election” day 
the U.S. army units armed to the teeth were 
mobilized and even combat planes and tanks were 
called out to threaten and force the people to the 
polls. 


However, the separate elections failed to achieve 
what they wanted to achieve because all patriotic 
democratic parties, social organizations and the 
masses of working people boycotted the “elections.” 


But the most brazen U.S. aggressors concocted 
“election returns” to set up a puppet regime. 


All the ensuing “elections” in. South Korea 
followed this pattern. Need it be: pointed out that 
such concocted South Korean “regime” does not re- 
lect the will of the people and it is condemned and 
rejected by the people? 


The so-called “regime” in South Korea is fraught 


rae constant crisis and hovers between life and 
eath. 


Suffice it to say that this traitorous regime has 
heen propped up until today by the U.S. bayonet. 
Even the Western bourgeois press does not hesitate 
to admit this fact. 


The New York Herald Tribune admitted in June 
1953 that Syngman Rhee was put up by the U.S. 
Sovernment, and that the Syngman Rhee regime and 


se Pa owes its very existence to the U.S. imperi- 
lists, 


It is, therefore, obvious by whose -orders the 


Puppet Syngman Rhee regime moves and for whose 
erests it exists. 


No sooner had the puppet Syngman Rhee regime 
been concocted than the U.S. imperialists “legaliz- 
-ed” the colonial rule by squeezing from the traito- 
rous Syngman Rhee the “agreement” on the transfer 
of finance and property. Under this “agreement”, 
former Japanese-owned properties and finance held by 
the American imperialists since the military ad- 
ministration were supposedly transferred to the 
puppet regime. But in fact this did not happen. On 
the contrary, the agreement “legalized’’ the U'S. 
occupation of South Korea, subjugation of the Souitli 
Korean economy to the U.S., and economic privileges 
of American capital in South Korea. 


With this “agreement” and others that followed, 
the puppet regime “legalized” the U.S. military rule 
over South Korea, turned over its army to the US. 
as cannon fodder, and agreed to convert South Ko- 
rea into a U.S. military base. 


A series of “agreements and pacts” were to follow. 
In January 1950, the “U.S.-ROK military pact” 
and an “agreement on setting up miliiary advisers” 
were concluded. Then the ‘“U.S.-South Korean 
mutual defence pact” was signed after the truce to 
“legalize” the permanent occupation of South Korea 
by the American imperialist aggressive army and 
continuous corrirol over the puppet Syngman Rhee’s 
army. 

In the field of economy, the puppet regime is 
faithfully serving the American monopolists to en- 
sure them excessive profits. And in December 1948, 
the U.S. government concluded an agreement on 
economic cooperation with Syngman Rhee, which 
enabled the U.S. monopolists to “legalize” their 
control over the South Korean economy under the 
pretext of “aid”. And during the war in Korea, the 
U.S. imperialists forced the puppet regime to sign 
the agreement on economy control to put all the 
South Korean resources at the disposal of the U.S. 
imperialist army. Under “the Joint US-South Kore- 
an Economic Board Agreement” and the “Records 
on U.S.-ROK Talks” signed after the armistice, the 
arteries of the South Korean economy were put into 
the hands of the American imperialists. 


The above is part of the traitorous acts committed 
by the Syngman Rhee regime against the national 
interests of the Korean people serving the interests 
of the American imperialists. 


In formulating important policies the puppet re- 
gime moves at the bidding of the American govern- 
ment through the U.S. ambassador to Syngman 
Rhee, the “Commander of the U.N. Forces”, and the 
U.S. representatives of the “Joint U.S.-South Kore- 
an Economic Board”. And in. enforcing the policies, 
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the Syngman Rhee regime acts under the supervi- 
sion of U.S. “advisers”. 

It is the well-known fact that Syngman Rhee and 
his ‘ministers’ and other high-ranking officials 
follow the directives issued by the American repre- 
sentatives of the “U.S.-South Korean Economic 
Board” or by the “U.N. Command”. Very often 
Syngman Rhee and his aides report the state of 
affairs to them and hold discussions with them. 

As seen in the above, it is more than clear that 
the Syngman Rhee regime is a thorough and 
thorough puppet of the U.S. imperialists and a tool 


of U.S. aggression. Therefore, the Korean people re- 
solutely condemn and reject the puppet Syngman 
Rhee regime, the traitorous regime and root cause 
of all the misfortune of South Korean people, and 
its master—the U.S. imperialists. 

With the active encouragement of the freedom- 
loving people the world over who champion the 
freedom and independence of the Korean people, we 
will make the U.S. troops withdraw from South 
Korea as soon as possible and put an end to the pup- 
pet Syngman Rhee regime, an instrument of U.S. ag- 
gression. 


The number of those who cross the demarcation line to the North 
from South Korea, a land of darkness and death which is groaning under 
U.S. occupation, in search of the light and a new life keeps growing. 

The following is what some of those who came over to the North re- 
cently told this magazine about the present, real situation in South Korea, 


what they had experienced or heard. 


— Editor — 


A Living Hell 


JUN MAN BOK 


I hail from Pusan, the southern tip of Korea. The 
slum district of Jukki is the worst of such, even in 
Pusan. The filth is beyond description and epidemics 
are prevalent, while the never ending cries of 
children for food .is maddening. 

When I was there, only about 50 out of ‘the 
crowded neighbourhood were employed. What they 
did was really working on the docks, loading and 
unloading. I too was one of those “lucky” ones who 
held a job. Usually we left home before daybreak 


for work, and did not return home until the next 
morning. 
But things were far worse when there was not 


much work. On those occasions, many of us were 


unemployed or semi-unemployed. And the average. 


money we earned was barely enough to buy one 
meal for us a day. 

It would have been “better” if even this starvation 
wage had been paid on time. But more often than 
not the wages were withheld one or two months, 


” 
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sometimes even six to seven months! So it is quite 
common to see in Pusan the worker causing trouble 
demanding immediate payment of the unpaid wages. 


Pusan is full of unemployed, whose steps have 
grown uncertain from prolonged hunger. 


Once I worked for a soya sauce firm, ‘“Taibook 
Soya Sauce and Oils Co,” from where I was dis- 
charged when the management curtailed the busi- 
ness. Before I came over to the North the company 
went bankrupt and the 50 odd workers were thrown 
out in the street. 


There was a good carpenter in my neighbourhood. 
His name was Rim Yoo San. But he just did not 
have anything to do. Poverty the people suffered 
beggars description. They had two sons who were 
in the elementary school but they simply could not 
pay the monthly tuition. In the end the two children 
were expelled from the school. So in South Korea 
people live like this, if you call that living! 
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A Village Without Cattle 


JUN YUNG AN 


Osuk-ri in Suchun Sub-county of the county of 
Suchun, South Choongchung Province, is my native 
village, and I’m a peasant. In the village of Jinjai in 
Osuk-ri where I used to farm, there were some 30 
peasant families. Every one of them was going 
through terrible times. The majority of them were 
without food even right after the harvest and 
not one family had anything to eat by spring. Life 
was really hellish. 


Most of the peasants tilled only 0.5 jungbo of 
land (one jungbo is approximately one hectare). A 
few worked on one jungbo, I was one of them. Then 
three families were tenanting about 2 jungbo of 
land each. So, you can see how poor they are. There 
was no single draft animal in the village of Jinjai. 
Only two calves were all the whole village of Osuk 
of 150 households had. 


Those peasants who tilled 0.5 jungbo or less 
simply could not feed their families. 


It may sound strange, but the peasants’ lot got 
worse with the “land reform.” My brother was a 
tenant-peasant and my neighbour Jun Jai Yong was 
farming the paddy fields that he had rented from 
the County branch of the Peasant Bank. All the 
peasants worked on small patches of land. But they 
were left holding empty bags when the harvest was 
in and threshing was done. The grain was taken 
away under various names. There were the shares 
going to the landlord, then land tax, water fees, etc. 

Then so many different kinds of levies and contri- 
butions. So most of the peasants in South Korea go 
hungry most of the time. And every one of them is 
heavily in debt. On the average, one peasant family 
is burdened with a debt of 30 to 80 thousand hwan. 

The first thing that impressed me when I crossed 
the line to the North was the fields laden with heavy 
ears of grain and ripening fruit. And the happy 
life the peasants of the North were enjoying brought 
tears to my eyes. 


Taxes Kill Businessmen 


KIM HYUNG SOOK 


I was a_ wholesale 
Taegu, South’ Korea. 


The first thing that struck me when I came over 
to the North was how proudly and freely the people 
live, helping and respecting each other. The warm- 
hess of the embrace of the fatherland touched me 
deeply. Never. did I feel this way when I was in 
South Korea. 


Nothing was as brutal as the taxes the Syngman 
Rheeites were exacting from the people. People’s 
purchasing power kept shrinking and taxes rising 
at the rate of 100 per cent or 150 per cent every 
year. Believe it or not, during the past few years 
the taxes went up more than ten times compared 
with the pre-war years. 


dealer in textile goods in 


_ The U.S. imperialists and Syngman Rhee clique 
IMpose taxes on the tradesmen by the trade, not by 


the volume of business. When medium and small 
industrialists and businessmen tell the officials that 
they cannot pay the taxes, policemen are dispatched 
and properties confiscated. But they simply cannot 
do anything about it as their firms have hit the 
very lowest depths. They are caught in an eddy 
with rio way of swimming out of it. 

Kim Kyung Hi and Chang Won Sik were some of 
the well-to-do textile goods dealers whom I was as- 
sociated with in Taegu. The former was a rayon 
goods dealer and one time owned a dyeing factory. 
The latter handled suit materials exclusively. But 
because of U.S. surplus goods and taxes their busi- 
ness went from bad to worse from the year before 
last. Now they are completely ruined and they live 
in rented rooms. They do not know where their next 
meal is coming from. 

Tax is not the only thing that “kills” business- 
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men. If one opens a shop, it does not matter how 
small it is, the shop is visited by police, city offi- 
cials, court clerks, etc. io remind the shop owner that 
“the chief’s brother is going to get married” or 
“there is a new chief!’’ And if the shop owner is re- 
luctant in showing his “goodwill,” they will make 
him pav for it without fail. 


The whole thing is rotten to the core. All you see 
and hear every day is policemen who are running 
after the draft dodgers, and voices of refusing the 
payment of taxes. Under the rule of U.S. imperialists 
and Syngman Rheeites the medium and small indus- 
trialists and businessmen have lost their means of 
livelihood. 


Dirty Lot 


KIM NAM JOO 


‘For several years I worked as a labourer for the 
U.S. army stationed in South Korea. And I experi- 
enced every kind of human misery and humiliation 
at the hands of the savage U.S. armymen. 


I knew a mug named Jimiez, a sergeant of the 
U.S. army. He was with the C..C. And he was a 
pal of Captain Overy. They thought nothing of rob- 
bing people. Then they took out the U.S. army 
goods from the warehouses to sell to the Korean 
merchants. Well, that wasn’t too bad. But do you 
know what they do after that? They sell first the 
stuff they have stolen, then dispatch a band of U.S. 
MPs to the Korean merchants who had bought the 
stuff. Then the goods are taken back and the Korean 
merchants are branded as “thieves!” Of course, 
those two guys sell again those goods to other 
Koreans. 

We were paid with a starvation wage. But, some- 
times they robbed us of even this meagre pay. 


As usual a “state of emergency’? would be pro- 
claimed. Then they would say some army goods 
had disappeared. They would search the dormitories 
and, us as well to take away every thing, money 
and’ all. 


They are a cowardly, dirty lot! 

This happened in the middle of last January. In 
that cold weather we were stripped to our under- 
wear. That day, under the personal command of 
U.S. army Captain Overy, some 40 U.S. servicemen 
ransacked our dormitories and searched our per- 
sons. Several of us were beaten up. What they were 
looking for was the trifling stuff they had given to 
us as a supply on the previous day. 
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But all of us were very indignant about the whole 
thing. So we went up to see the regimental com- 
mander and demanded that these men who mis- 
treated us should be reprimanded. The commander 
said he would attend to the matter. He would 
punish those American soldiers who committed vio- 


lence and the things that they had taken away 
would be returned to us. He said we shouldn't 
worry. We told him that we would leave, unless 


justice was done. But how were we to ‘know what 
he was going to do? Again MPs were dispatched to 
beat us up. Even they threatened some of us with 
“court martial” as we committed “mass disturb- 
ance” and “contempt for U.S. army!” 

So really we had to put up a good fight more re 
solutely. 

Then there was the case of a Syngman Rhee 
armyman, who was working on a temporary base, 
beaten to unconsciousness by the American soldiers. 
Why? Because this Korean ate food at the mess hall 
which was reserved exclusively for Americans. 

These are only part of what the American soldiers 
are doing in South Korea. Having occupied the 
southern half of our land, they are committing 
every sort of criminal act against our fellow-coun- 
trymen. The people in South Korea know that all 
their misery comes from the U.S. occupation of our 
land. That’s why most ardently they wish peaceful 
unification and are raising their voices louder than 
ever demanding “Yanks, go home!” 

The happier and more meaningful my life in the 
embrace of the fatherland becomes, the more I think 
of our fellow-countrymen in the South who are go- 
ing through a hellish life. 
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On the Military Demarcation Line 


KIM YOON JONG 


Here, at the junction of the two rivers—Imjin and 
Han, the invisible demarcation line passes across 
the vast expanse of the waters. 

The limpid water, having laved the northern 
shore, flows slowly down towards the sea curving 
round the land of Kimpo, bathing the shore of the 
Kanghwa Island, in defiance of the Military Demar- 
cation Line. 

But the North and South separated by the Shipri- 
kang (the two rivers’ junction) form a striking 
contrast, presenting quite different colours—the 
north presenting golden waves of ripe crops, the 
south exposing the reddish brown soil of the fields 
overrun with weeds. 

Along the northern coast are modern houses set- 
ting off the landscape, while the southern coast is 
dotted with shabby hovels, presenting a desolate 
scene. 

On the northern coast houses are lighted up with 
eleciricity, radios are pouring out cheerful music, 
the people are full of joy and pride in their animat- 
ed life of working and learning, and are getting 
younger, while the southern coast lies in a gloomy 
light where languishing people driven out of their 
houses and away from farmlands can be seen leav- 
ing their home villages in tears. 


The song of happiness ringing out from the North, 
the grand march of Chullima of the people who are 
pressing on towards the eminence of socialism un- 
der the leadership of the Workers’ Party, enjoying 
their fill of happiness, catches the ears of those peo- 
ple on the southern coast. They wave their hands 
towards the North as if appealing for help. 

In the North, fields are worked with tractors, 
maize is sown as an after-crop of wheat, and lorries 
loaded with compost are running incessantly in all 
directions in the fields. A battle is afoot to increase 
the number of livestock in response to the decision 


of the June Plenum of the C.C. of the Workers’ 
Party of Korea. 
In the South, on the contrary, military aircraft 


are droning in the sky. 

Seeing such dismal reality of the South before my 
tyes from a village bordering on the Demarcation 
Line, I could not restrain my indignation, and 1! 


cursed more bitterly the U.S. imperialist aggressive 
forces occupying South Korea. 

The village of Euipo-ri, Kaipoong County, is 
situated in an open field which is known for its 
fertility. And, as the old people of the village say, 
in olden times the villagers ate rice. (For the Kore- 
ans to eat rice means rich and abundance.) 


But then came a jong period of hardship for the 
inhabitants of the village when they found. it diffi- 
cult to get even watery gruel, to say nothing of 
eating rice. Such had been the days of Japanese im- 
perialist rule and of Syngman Rhee yoke. 


In the days of Japanese imperialist rule, for ex- 
ample, many of the villagers had not even a change 
of clothing for the whole winter, so they had no 
choice but to wear what they had on their backs 
from autumn to spring. If they wanied to wash 
their clothes, they had to confine themselves to the 
room for one or two days wrapped in straw-bags. 

Matters went from bad to worse under the rule af 
the U.S. imperialisis and Syngman Rhee clique. 
Mugwort, pine trees, etc. growing along the road- 
side and hillside could not thrive, for the rural 
population finding nothing else to eat, lived on wild 
grass or tree bark. 


The exploitation by the American imperialists and 
Syngman Rhee clique was such that nothing was 
left for the peasants to live on. As a result, they had 
to go out for bark. 

This was the reason the village of Yoojung, which 
was once famous for its production of rice came to 
be called a “Gruel Village”. A villager, Kim Chun 
Suk, passed away uttering, “If I only could eat a 
spoonful of boiled rice...’’ But he was noi the only 
one who starved to death. 


To make matters worse, the river Keumsung 
which runs across the middle of the plain often 
overflowed and its briny water caused damage to 
the crops. This brought still more distress to the 


peasants. 


And usually in the months of July and August 
such overflows came. Once affected by the briny 
water, the fields would not yield crops for two or 
three years. Even in such years the landlords 
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ground them down. Thus, many peasants saw no 
alternative but to leave their: home village. 

Under these circumstances the population of this 
Jocality went through the war provoked by the Syng- 
man Rhee clique on the instructions of the U.S. im- 
perialists. 

The enemy turned the village into a sea of flames. 
The U.S. imperialists, having occupied the  vil- 
jage, slaughtered innumerable people and drove a- 
way also innumerable people to the South. 

But once the local population realized the truth, 
they defied all conquests of the U.S. imperialists. 

Liberated by the People’s Army, the peasants of 
this village followed the path indicated by our Par- 
fy. They took pride in being citizens of our Repub- 
lic, and gave wholehearted support to the People’s 
Army. Determined that they would not live in the 
same way as before, they fought dauntlessly against 
the U.S. imperialists and Syngman Rhee clique. 
Thus, they defended the village during the great 
Fatherland Liberation War till it came ‘to a victori- 
ous conclusion. 


Six years have gone since then. 

During this brief space of time everything has 
changed, advanced and leaped forward in this vil- 
lage. 

Last year, all the peasant households in the vil- 
lage attained the level of the middle peasant and 
upwards. The electrification and irrigation in the 
village has now been. practically completed. There 
are a creche, a clinic, a tailor shop, a.barber shop, 
and other: welfare facilities. 

The peasants have cast off their tattered rags for 
good. Now, as the season changes, their clothes 
change. 

Last year the sales of the village’s stores increas- 
ed more than 1.5 times as against the year before 
last. 


The villagers have thrown away their straw- 
sandals into the garbage dump long ago. 

In those dark days, there were hardly more than 
5 middle school boys in the village. But now 430- 
odd youngsters are studying in the middle school. 

In the course of carrying out Premier Kim 
Il Sung’s suggestions made during his on-the-spot 
guidance, the life of the peasants of the village has 
undergone new alteration. In August 1957, Premier 
Kim I] Sung personally visited the village to give 
on-the-spot guidance. 

Later, Premier Kim Il Sung sent a lorry to the 
villagers, which has greatly eased the labour of the 
peasants in field work. 

With the assistance of the workers, they com- 
pleted the construction of the drainage sluice on the 
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Hwangang creek in a matter of eight months, there 
by eliminating for good the damage done by flood. 
ing tide water. 

The peasants of the village, now co-op member 
have created a shelter belt. They have planted peac 
and persimmon trees. The peach trees are alread, 
bearing fruit. 

This year every peasant household will receiy 
five tons of grain and a large sum of money. 

The former “Gruel Village” has now become; 
“Rice Village.” 

“It is because we have done exactly what was tol: 
us by the Party and Premier Kim I] Sung that wi 
have become well off!” is what every co-op membe 
in this village says. All the peasants in the co 
operative are firmly determined to defend their gains 

Some time ago a British journalist, Alan Winning 
ton, visited this village. When he met villagers, ar 
old peasant came forward to him and said, wit' 
a broad smile: 


“Please tell the readers exacily what you have 
seen here. Tell the British people the exact truth a 
bout the situation around here on the Military De 
marcation Line, neither exaggerating nor minimiz 
ing the actual fact. Then, the British people will 
come to see what Americans are doing in South 
Korea.” 


Recently a youth who was born in the village re 
turned to the village from South Korea, assigned 
with espionage mission. He had been taken to South 
Korea nine years ago by the U.S. imperialists and 
Syngman Rhee clique. Dispatching him as a spy. 
the U.S. imperialists had promised to give him 4 
large sum of money in reward if he discharged the 
mission. 


Upon entering his native village, however, the 
espionage agent saw things were quite contrary to 
his expectation. He saw the village had changed be 
yond recognition, the villagers were full of vigor 
and his parents were well off and leading a peaceful 
life. Now, he realized all that had been told by 
Americans was a sheer lie. 


Here he changed his mind. He proceeded to the 
village’s militia. station and confessed. “I really did 
not think things would be like this,” he said with 
tears. “If they only knew how it looks like here, they 
would all come over from South Korea to the North 
for sure!” 


Thus, the young man at last returned to the righ! 
way the Korean youth ought to go. 
# * x 
The realities in the north and south of the Mili- 
tary Demarcation Line form a vivid contrast of pro 
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National 
Arts 
Festival 
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A national arts festival was 
opened on July 10, in celebration 
of the 14th anniversary of August 
15 Liberation. 

The festival which opens every 
year on the occasion of our national 
holiday, August 15, has now be- 
come a _ traditional nation-wide 
arts event, demonstrating the 
efflorescence and development of 
our country’s arts. 

This year’s festival, of all years’, 
was of special significance. This 
can be explained by the fact that it 
was held under circumstances in 
Which the entire Korean people are 


ON 


forging ahead on a winged horse 
to further step up socialist construc- 
tion. Therefore, this year’s festival 
proved a general summing up of 
the brilliant successes achieved by 
our young artists. At the same 
time it marked a step forward in 
the work of artistic creation. 
Mention must be made of the fact 
that until last year, the central art 
organizations did not participate in 
the arts contests of professional 
artists during the festival, but this 
year the central and local art or- 
ganizations without exception com- 
peted in them on a nation-wide 


National instrumental ensemble 
presented by the Jagang Pro- 
vincial Arts Theatre 


scale. 

On the other hand, best art cir- 
cles selected from among the art 
circles at all enterprises, rural are- 
as and schools took active part in 
the amateur arts contests organiz- 
ed on a province, town or county 
basis. 

The repertory at the festival re- 
flected the worthy life of our people 
in a colourful manner and the ty- 
pical figures of the socialist-com- 
mumnist builders, heroes of our time, 
were represented in each genre. Es- 
pecially the immortal images of the 
revolutionary fighters in the days 
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sperity and -decay. They show more palpably than 
thousands of volumes how things stand. 

The U.S. imperialists can by no means conceal 
the truth. They can never shirk their responsibility 
for the miseries and devastation they have caused 
in South Korea during the last 14 years. They will 
have to account for it before the world public. 

Don’t lét the American imperialists hang about in 
South Korea any longer! 

American imperialists, get out of South Korea at 


once! 

The day will come when our vessels leave all the 
ports contiguous to the Military Demarcation Line, 
for Inchon, Gunsan and other ports and harbours of 


South Korea with a full load of foodstuff and 
fabrics. 
Fishing for carp and trout must start on this 


junction of the two rivers. 
The bell of unification shall before long peal out 
over the three-thousand-ri expanse of Korea! 
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of the anti-Japanese armed struggle 
led by Marshal Kim I] Sung were 
shown in a splendid light. 

Many operas and group dances 
gave an impressive, vivid picture 
of the ardent patriotism of the 
anti-Japanese partisans who fought 
for the restoration of the fatherland 
and their intense hatred against the 
enemy—the unbending heroic strug- 
gle of the revolutionaries who 
fought for the victory of the revolu- 
tion at the risk of their own life. 
Among them were the opera “In 
the Mountains of Sulhan” present- 
ed by the South Hamkyung Pro- 
vincial Arts Theatre, the dance 
drama “Dawn” by the North 
Pyongan Provincial Arts Theatre, 
the drama “A Korean Mother” by 
the Ryanggang Provincial Arts 


*A gorup of vacationers of ihe 
Soviet trade unions consisting of 
15 members led by K.S. Khro- 
mov, chief of the Press Section 
of the Central Council of the 
U.S.S.R. Trade Unions, arrived in 
Pyongyang on August 1 for about 
one month stay in our country. 


* A prominent Indian peace 
fighter Sahib Singh Sokhey, Vice- 
Chairman of the All-Indian Peace 
Committee and member of the 
World Council of Peace, visited our 
country from July 26 to August 2. 

*« Kim Hyun Kook, Vice-Min- 
ister of Trade and Vice-Chairman 
of the Korean Commitiee for Pro- 
moting International Trade, attend- 
ed the Conference of Representa- 
tives of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the Socialist Countries held in 
Moscow at the begining of August. 


*« A delegation of ihe Japanese- 
Soviet Society led by Kan Majima 
paid a visit to our country for about 
one week from July 14. 


* A six-member delegation of 
the press workers of our country led 
by Pak Soo Nam, Vice-Director of 
the General Bureau of Press under 
ihe D.P.R.K. Cabinet, left Pyong- 
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Theatre and the dance drama “The 
Red Necktie” by the Jagang Pro- 
vincial Arts Theatre. 

Another feature of the festival re- 
pertory was the further creative de- 
velopment of the national music 
and dance. For example there were 
the chorus of folk song “The 
Hyangsan Ode” and the group 
dance “Threshing” which had been 
presented by the North Pyongan 
Provincial Arts Theatre. The folk 
song “The Hyangsan Ode” was full 
of optimism and love of labour of 


the peasants in the locality of 
Hyangsan, North Pyongan Pro- 
vince. And the group dance 


“Threshing ,”’ popular among the 
local peasants, was rich in vitality 
and delicate in rhythm. 

Besides, creative works dealing 


yang on July 20 to participate in 


the International Book Exhibition 
for 1959 in Leipzig. 

* Jung Yung Kun, associate- 
editor of the Minjoo Chosun, repre- 
sented the Korean Journalisis’ 
Union at the Executive Committce 
of the International Journalists’ 
Union, which was held in Bulgaria. 

*« A vacationists’ group of Trade 
Union members, artists and schol- 
ars of our country left Pyongyang 
on July 18 to pay a visit to China. 

* A pceople’s delegation of our 
country composed of two members 
led by Yang In Sun, Vice-Minister 
of Education and Culture of the 
D.P.R.K., left Pyongyang on July 
25 for the Polish People’s Republic. 
The delegation siayed there for ab- 
out ten days. 

* Li Sung Ho, a_ managerial 
worker of the “Chullima” Exhibi- 
tion, left Pyongyang on July 18 for 
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livestock 
for multiplying 


with fishing, 

and movement 
machine-tools, which has _ been 
urged by our Parly as an im 
portant task, as well as artistie 
works taking as their theme the 
peaceful unification of the father 


farming 


land, enlivened the stage of the 
festival. 
The national arts festival fully 


showed that the entire artists and 
artists’ collectives, upholding the 
correct literary and arts policy of 
our Pariy, exerted sincere efforts to 
bring about greater successes in 
their artistic creation. It also de 
monstrated the brilliant efflores- 
cence of our national arts which 
are guided under the banner olf so- 
cialist realism. 


China, Mongolia and Viet-nam. He 
will spend about four months in 
these countries arranging exhibi- 


tions. 

« Per Eriksson, Secretary: 
General of the Swedish-Chinese 
Friendship Society, arrived in 


Pyongyang on July 28 for _ stay 
of about one week. 

x Five students of Iran, Nepal 
and Ceylon who are studying in 
China came to our country on July 


21 to spend about one month in oul 


country. 

* A trade union delegation dl 
our country left Pyongyang of 
July 12 to attend the 3rd Com 


gress of the International Miners 
Trade Union. 

+ An Iraqi women’s delegation 
consisting of six members led by 
Salima Farhi, member of the Highe! 
Commitiee of the Iraqi League for 
Defence of Women’s Rights, made 
a visit to our country for about one 
week form July 11. 

x Kwon Chang Jin, Vice-Chair 
man of the Korean Central Broa¢ 
casting Committee, represented ov! 
country at the 17th Session of I™ 
ternational Broadcasting Organiz# 
tion held in Helsinki. 
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A flower bed in front of the Pyong- 
yang Railway Station 


People’s Army Street, Pyongyang 


Children’s park in West Ward, 
Pyongyang 


At the Mao Tse-tung Square 


Korean Chemicals Export and Import 


Corporation 
Crude petroleum, petroleum products and liquid fuel, fertilizers) 
insecticides, carbide, rubber and ‘rubber products, dyestuffs, siccas 
tives, painis and tanning materials, cement, plate-glass, explo 
sives and pyrotechnic products, various pharmaceutical products) 
reagents, cinematographic and photographic materials and other 
chemicals 4 
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